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MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR. GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
| MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
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ON EVERY CAN. 
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Functions of School Boards. 


There are two theories as to the proper functions of a 
school board. One is that it should simply be respons- 
ible for the business management of the schools; it 
should determine how many and what kinds of school- 
houses shall be erected, select their sites, see that they 
are provided with all necessary appurtenances and ac- 
commodations, determine the number and salaries of 
the teachers and prepare the annual budget for school 
expenses. If the functions of the board are thus de- 
fined, leaving to another tribunal the appointment of a 
superintendent and the choice of teachers, it should be 
composed of liberal, high-minded business men of pub- 
lic spirit and unquestionable integrity. If it add to this 
function of business control that of the choice of teach- 
ers, the selections of text-books and the assignment of 
a course of studies, quite other qualifications are es- 
sential. 

This fact is not sufficiently recognized. Our children 
have a right to be protected from unsanitary conditions 
in the school-room. In the planning of the school- 
house, architects should have and follow the advice of 
a competent sanitary engineer, whose duty it should be 
to see that one provision is made for comfortable seats 
and sufficient means of lighting and ventilation. 

There is still a woeful amount of ignorance on these 
matters among our builders, notwithstanding all that 
has been said during the past generation. Probably 
there is nowhere greater attention paid to ventilation 
than in the construction of our school-houses, yet the 
results are often far from satisfactory. The average 
contractor and builder has ideas upon this subject that 
are far from scientific, and he is the most dogmatic and 
unteachable of bipeds as a rule. Without a proper ven- 
tilation of the school-room, even the best of teaching 
will fall upon dull ears and obtuse sensibilities. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Lewis G. JANES. 


* 


Superintendents are everywhere encouraging their 
teachers to make careful, kindly, sympathetic study of 
each child, that they may know best how to guide the 
child to his best in living and working. Has not the 
superintendent an equally important duty and opportu- 
nity to study each teacher with kindly purpose and 
tactful sympathy,to find the “lines of least resistance ”’ 
and the elements of greatest individual power? When 
this is done, most of the other problems of supervision 
are easily solved.—/rwin Shepard. 


Character-Training 


Through School Work. 


By J. A. REINHART. 


The training of the character through the work of 
the common school is not a supposition but a fact. It 
is very desirable that more and more it should become 
the conscious aim of every instructor in the common 
school system from the kindergarten to the state uni- 
versity. 

Now that character-training, moral-training, if you 
choose, is a legitimate function of the school, can not 
admit of question. From the foundation of our form 
of government it has been the expectation of philan- 
thropists, statesmen, and legislators that intelligence 
and morality fostered by this “ancient and cherished 
institution,” the common school, would ensure the per- 
petuity of the republic. It is the emphatic demand of 
the times that those who administer our schools, su- 
perintendents, principals and teachers, should re-ex- 
amine this matter and renew their interest in it. 

The subject may be divided into three parts. We 
may consider the formation of the character of the 
child as affected by three things: (1) By what may be 
called the mechanical element in school management 
and instruction ; (2) by the matter, form, and method 
of instruction itself ; and (3) by the moral tone oi the 
teacher himself. 

By the mechanical element in instruction and school 
management is to be understood as Rosencranz points 
out the choosing the right time for each lesson or ex- 
ercise, and the observing an exact arrangement and sys- 
tem in all pedagogic work. It means, in short, such 
things as these: Opening and closing the school, the 
recitation period, the lecture hour at the right time, be- 
ginning the day’s work at exactly the right time, begin- 
ning and closing all exercises at just the proper time, 
having instinctively and as a matter of principle in 
one’s self as ai instructor, the characteristic of punc- 
tuality, order, progressiveness,and system. To be pre- 
pared for one’s teaching period, to be intellectually pre- 
pared, to have at hand all illustrative apparatus and 
other needed material, and at the appointed time to be 
fully ready to commence work, and thus requiring that 
all your students shall be equally prepared and ready— 
to be this uniformly, what a wonderfully educative in- 
fluence itis! To promptly resume class work immedi- 
ately after any general exercise, or change of classes to 
waste no time in merely keeping students busy, but to 
use all time in educative work, this is to begin to build 
character. Punctuality, regularity, progressiveness, 
and system constitute, therefore, the mechanical morals 
of the school-room, and, as Dr. Wm. T. Harris says, 
furnish a training in self-control and obedience to rule 
that forms the basis of all higher spiritual morality 
“Attention to these principles,” he remarks, “often 
seems a waste of energy; but it tells on the moral 
character as nothing else does and makes his future life 
far more successful.” It follows then that all these 
details of punctuality, order, and system have a moral 
value. Their perfection in the school is necessary to 
the formation of character. They are indispensable in 
the influences which the school should exert. 

I turn now to consider the moral effects of instruc- 
tion itself. The most illuminating phrase coined by 
any thinker is the dictum of the Herbartian schoo!—the 
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moral revelation of the world through the common 
branches. This means that the elementary studies, 
reading, literature, history, geography, natural science, 
and arithmetic, may be so presented and so progress- 
ively taught in the various grades of the elementary 
school as gradually to reveal to the consciousness of 
the child, the moral order of the universe, and to train 
him in righteousness. To unfold this is not my pur- 
pose ; rather, some particular applications of the gen- 
eral principle. 

Notice, first, that clearness of apprehension on the 
part of the pupil, clearness of understanding in what 
is taught is absolutely essential ; self-respect and sense 
of power. This sense of clearness, as instruction pro- 
ceeds is often lost by irregular attendance. In many 
other cases pupils are lost to the school through lack 
of interest caused by their failure to clearly see and 
plainly understand their school work. Loss of the per- 
ception of sequence and dependence follows—the pu- 
pil does not see how things hang together, how they 
depend on each other. The ultimate result is that he 
falls behind his class, is for years found in a lower 
grade than his age calls for, is in consequence dis- 
couraged, dispossessed of self-respect, shorn of moral 
power. Truancy, is likely to follow, trouble at home, 
and ultimate withdrawal from school. On the other 
hand, when by the pupil’s clearness of perception, 
interest is evoked, he comes to a sense of power and 
self-respect, and cheered by the sense of progress and 
advance, through respect for school and teacher, grows 
into moral strength and power. It is the duty of heads 
of schools and teachers to get the duller pupils on, to 
teach with the greatest thoroughness, all the work of 
the lowest grades, and to bring out the duller and older 
pupils of these grades into a clear consciousness of 
knowledge, to an interest in life, into a sense of per- 
sonal power. Inno way can principals of schools do 
themselves so much honor and the community so much 
good than by an enthusiasm for that minority of dull- 
ness and stupidity, so called, which isin many cases 
not natural but acquired, not inherited but produced. 
Let the school show its moral power, its capacity for 
producing goodness in laggards, and in the vicious, if 
such there be. One teacher in one of our evening 
schools has this winter, transformed into gentlemanly 
students three young men, who, at the beginning of the 
term were turbulent, recalcitrant, destructive. The 
schools of New York, Brooklyn, and the half dozen su- 
burban cities near them must number among their 
thousands of teachers many Christian men and women 
whose hearts the Lord has touched and inflamed with 
the spirit of missions, Begin on the backward, uncouth 
and unlovely among your pupils. Have faith in them 
and their opening and increasing lives will rise up and 
cal] you blessed ! 


In the second place, it is to be observed that some 
studies, for example, literature and history from the 
first year grade with increasing emphasis up to the 
highest, bring before the mind, those pictures of pru- 
dence and recklessness, sagacity, and dullness, self-sur- 
render and self-seeking, out of the contemplation of 
which the pupils’ consciousness of good or ill-desert 
arises. The stories and traditions of the heroic period 
of each nation, whether that nation be the American 
Republic, England, or Holland, have in them a divine 
virtue. The Washingtonsand the Franklins of the one, 
the Arthurs and Alfreds of the second, and the Eg- 
monts and the William the Silents of the last have an 
inevitably exalting and purifying power on youthful 
hearts when warmly and patriotically represented. 

Again it is to be observed as noticed in the Report 
of the Committee of Fifteen, that the higher moral 
qualities of truth-telling and sincererity are taught in 
every class exercise that lays stress on accuracy of 
statement. In natural science teaching, the habit of 
exact observation, and the suspense of judgment neces- 
sary until a full series of observations is made has a 
large moral value. 


Of character training as the resultant of the moral 
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tone—of the specific moral gravity of the teacher much 
has been strikingly said—more than has been lived up 
to. It remains fixed, however, that the common school 
teaching has a» opportunity unique in place and time. 
We are fortunate in knowing how the great English and 
American teachers impressed their pupils. Dean Stan- 
ley has told us how Dr. Arnold’s face grew dark when 
those lessons came on wherein the crimes of Cesar and 
Napoleon were alluded to ; Miss Peabody has narrated 
how Bronson Alcott took the punishment that rightly 
belonged to the bully of the school and thus broke down 
the proud will of his insubordinate scholar; and, 
thanks to Kate Douglass Wiggin, we are in no doubt as 
to faithful influence of kindergartners on the strays and 
waifs of our city streets, 


To us may grace be given that each in his humble 
way may 7” this spirit do his work.— 


No trumpet sounds, 
The Book of Life the shining record tells. 


Paterson, N. J. 
¥ 


Prepare for the First Day. 


By W. C. Hopson. 


Nothing is more indicative of success or of failure 
than the first day. That trial passed with credit to the 
new teacher and the battle is half won. No other one 
thing will contribute so much to the success of the year's 
work as to have the pupils go home the first evening 
with the impression that the teacher is master of the sit- 
uation. Neither threat nor boast will produce this feel- 
ing, but rather the reverse. It requires no skill to see 
the difference between an artist and a bungler when at 
work. The children will detect it before the clock 
shows ten. 

No teacher wishes to fail, but many will not put forth 
the effort necessary to succeed. To such, this article is 
in vain. To those who are determined to leave nothing 
undoae which gives hope of success, a few points may 
be of service. 

Do not think your work does not begin until 9.00 A. M., 
Monday. It commences long before that in some 
places. Go into the district long enough before the 
day set for school to open to get well settled in your 
buarding place. From friendly talks with your direct- 
ors and other patrons which you may meet, you prob- 
ably will form a general idea of the condition of the dis- 
trict, its peculiarities, how past teachers have conducted 
the school and with what success, what public sentiment 
is in favor of and what it is opposed to. 

You cannot revolutionize a district in one short term, 
especially if you are a young teacher. You must con- 
sider the direction of tne wind when you sail a ship. 

In the meantime, a number of the larger pupils may 
be met and from them you can learn the number of 
classes, who are in each class, and how far the several 
classes are advanced. The last teacher should have 
left a complete record, but too often it is not done. 

Do not wait to be called on. Go wherever you be- 
lieve the interest of your work lies. Introduce your- 
self if need be and state your errand. The’writer has 
made many such calls and never yet has been met in 
any other way than the most friendly. 

All this can be done in from two days to a week, de- 
pending on the size of the school and your previous 
knowledge of the work. Should you be at the head of 
a village or city school, more time will be required. 

Do not give this time grudgingly. If you cannot 
forego the pleasures of those few days, you have mis- 
taken your calling, and deserve to fail. If you are un- 
willing to bear that much additional expense, you will 
pay a heavier bill some day. School work is a jealous 
work, it permits no rival. 

Bunker Hill, Lil. 
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What Is Your Ideal? 


By M. L. TowNsEND., 
(Continued from Tue Journat of Feb. 29.) 


During the five years he was at the head of the junior 
class he exerted an influence above and beyond his 
scholarship, an influence that extended not only into 
the senior year, but every year afterward. The pro- 
duct of B’s work was of an entirely different kind from 
that of A’s. As tothe knowledge acquired that was 
nut greater in quantity, but it was better arranged. 
There was an interest in the knowledge, a comprehen- 
sion of its value, and a willingness to labor to get it. 

It may be supposed that B was what is called a “ born 
teacher,” or a natural teacher; that A, on the con- 
trary, was merely a knowledge reservoir; and that it 
would be impossible for the latter ever to attain the re- 
sults readily attained by the former. But a long experi- 
ence has taught me that the difference between the teach- 
ers, these two men stand as types of lies, first, in the con- 
ception or ideal they form as to what humanity should 
be, as second in the means employed to realize this 
ideal. 

What was Jesus’ ideal? A good deal different from 
that David had, undoubtedly, or from that Solomon had. 
Consider the ideal Washington must have had in his 
mind; consider the ideal that Harrison, Cleveland, and 
most of the prominent men of these degenerate days 
must have, judging from their actions and words. But 
this is opening up too widea field. At all events B 
labored for something above and beyond, firmly fixing 
the knowledge his pupils were daily gaining; that I 
could see. But I was curious to know if he had a 
methodical plan, a system; and if he had, whether he 
worked steadily and persistently to attain his ends, 

I intend here only to summarize the insight I gained 

of B’s plans and methods. I will attempt to set down 
briefly what I discovered by conversation and by hear- 
ing his remarks and directions, my office being sepa- 
rated only by a board partition and his room being re- 
markably still, I heard almost as easily as if I had been 
in the same room with him. 
_ I found he carried on daily a discussion on moral sub- 
jects—he saying little. These subjects were mostly 
moral, though the range was a very broad one, I found. 
One day it was, “ Why do we come to school?” Sev- 
eral answered at once, “ To learn.” He remarked, “ Is 
it the correct way to respond as you have? Are you 
not to wait until called on?” Thussobered and taught 
that there was something superior to knowledge (not 
recognizing which I deemed to be A’s fault) ; he re- 
peated the question. This time there was no reply. 
“Let us lay the question over for the morrow,” was the 
remark of the teacher. On the morrow at the discus- 
sion period he said, “ James, how would you reply to 
yesterday’s question?” 

The discussion that followed was not remarkable ; the 
teacher said, “ We shall not be able to answer this until 
we can say what all are in this world for; let us take 
up that to-morrow.” The result was that the oblitera- 
tion of selfish desires was placed as the end of life. 


The discussion carried on considered such subjects as 
truth, permanence, selfishness, righteousness, justice, 
suffering, death, happiness, sorrow, health, wisdom, 
pleasure, fear, faith, the Creator, purity, earnestness, 
knowledge. The effort seemed to be to elicit the opin- 
ions already formed, to encourage expression of them. 
He delivered no homilies nor sermons ; his words were 
exceedingly few. Having got some settled principles 
in their minds all corrections were made by referring to 
them. A boy had taken another’s pencil, had broken 
off the point and then laid it back. Trouble arose and 
the incident was discussed. ‘What is the matter here? 
Itis not the pencil point. It is the selfishness of James 
in not restoring the pencil in good condition, and his 
disregard of John’s feelings in not apologizing. Can 
we not banish self here? Let us try.” 

A few weeks passed, and it was apparent a new feel- 
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ing of respect was rising towards the school; the old 
complaints disappeared. 

It is impossible to do justice to the work of this real mas- 
ter of pedagogy in such a brief summary. He reminded 
me of the old philosophers who discussed questions with 
their followers, and thus laid a pavement on which they 
could walk solidly and securely. Perhaps the theory of 
B could be expressed best in his own words, “ I consider 
a pupil more as a thinking and reasoning being than as 
a knowledge imbibing being.” 

Orange, N. /. 


» 
Learning “ Made Easy,” Too Easy. 


The Rev. Mr. B. R. Womack recently delivered at Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, a grand address on the education of youth, pre- 
senting a long line of historical facts and experience showing that 
superficial work in the training of children is a curse for nations. 
In the course of his address he gave some extracts from edi- 
torials in the Nashville Chréstian Advocate and in the Western 
Recorder, which I have copied for you hoping you will print them 
in THE JOURNAL. They contain a very timely warning to edu- 
cators and are worth pondering over. The Céristian Advocate, 
Nashville, Tenn., writes : 


‘*We are in the age of the commonplace. Oratory has almost gone out. 
The popular style can not even be described as conversational: It has 
reached the level of the colloquial. Serious thinking is at a discount. 
Whatever taxes the attention of speaker or hearer is thrust aside. Can 
the brains and souls of such men thrive on such diet?” All of which is 
true; it is an awful truth! God pity! ‘* Whatever taxes the attention of 
speaker or hearer is thrust aside ! ” 


To this the Western Recorder, Louisville, Ky., adds : 


‘* Evidently this generation has cut one verse out of its version of the 
Bible: ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’ All possible 
efforts have been made to make education easy, and prevent children from 
having to study deeply. They are to be carried in the arms of their in- 
structors, instead of walking along on their own sturdy little legs. Hence 
their mental muscles are flabby, and they can not concentrate their atten- 
tion, nor think deeply, Children are prevented from exercising their 
imaginations by having object lessons and pictures of everything. They are 
prevented from cultivating their power of concentration and continued 
thought by having every subject in brief compendiums. They are prevented 
from cultivating their memory and their accuracy by memorizing nothing. 
These things make learning easy, it is said, but they do not make intel- 
lectual giants. A boy who has had his food digested for him by pepsin 
may give his stomach an easy time, but nature will afterward have its re- 
venge. 

** When it comes to intellectual matters, what is needed 1s strength, and 
not the ability to get around hard, close thinking. Carry a baby in the 
arms of its nurse twenty-one years, and that baby will not be able toclimb 
mountains, either at that age or at 50. And the mountains are there, and 
some one must climb them, or woe tothe race. Study ought not tobe made 
easy to a child, but just as difficult as his strength will bear without any in- 
jury. In intellectual things, as in all others, it is everlastingly true that 
what is sown will be reaped. Hence the importance of considering not 
present ease, but future strength.” 


The Rev. Mr. Womack said : 


‘It is all true. The age is running wild after short methods, short roads, 
easy roads. Everything must be run by steam, soto speak. Quick and fast 
is the watchword. Girls are quickly young ladies. Positively there are no 
boys; they are all young men. We must get rich ina few years, and let the 
mind alone. 

‘‘ There is no royal road to an education. Depend upon that, No man 
can get an education without making a slave of himself, not only for ashort 
time, but for years. The scholar must bea plodder ; the thinker must have 
time. The great mass of the American people do not know anything 
about thinking. We have few scholars, fewer thinkers. Cramming never 
made a scholar or a thinker. All this talk about ‘learning made easy” 
is pure “bosh.” There is no suchathing. The monks of the middle 
ages taught that no instruction or knowledge is desirable which can be ac- 
quired with ease and pleasure ; that the process of education must be gloomy, 
difficult, even painful. We have revolted against that and gone to the 
Otherextreme. There are many among usthis day who refuse knowledge, the 
rewards and joys of education, because to get it costs effort. If there is no 
Tose without a thorn, then we will do without any rose. We forget or ig- 
nore the fact that 


‘* Learning by study must be won ; 
’Twas ne’er entailed from son to son,” 


Truly, it is time that we teachers should learn to recognize the 
truth of these thoughts. We are all more or less given to look 
for short roads to knowledge, while our principal aim should be 
development of mental power. M. D. 

Dallas, 7 exas, 
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Recent Decisions of Importance. 


Abstracts by R. D. FISHER. 


Whipping Scholar.—Malice.—Instruction, - Reversal. 


The defendant was convicted for whipping a school child about 
13 years of age. The authority of teachers to correct their pupils 
for disobedience, and the limitations thereon, have long since 
been settled. 

1. If they inflict such punishment as produces or threatens 
lasting mischief, they are guilty. 

2. If they inflict punishment, not in the honest performance of 
duty, but under the pretext of duty to gratify malice, they are 
guilty. State vs. Pendergrass, 2 Dev. and B. 365 cited. 

_ But an instruction on a prosecution against a teacher for whip- 
ping a scholar, declaring him guilty if he inflicted a permanent 
injury, or did the whipping with malice, is erroneous in defining 
malice as “‘ bad temper, high temper, or quick temper.” Judg- 
ment of conviction reversed. 

State vs. Long North Carolina, S. C., Dec. 17, 1895. 


Common Schools. —Extra Studics.—Tuttion, 


Under Stat. 1894 sec. 4364 declaring that overy person of 
school age within a district may attend a common school without 
charge, and that any person by consent and by paying tuition 
may attend ; and sec. 4382 declaring that the state board of edu- 
cation shall prescribe studies ; and sec. 4445, providing that the 
school trustees shall employ a teacher, agreeing with him as to 
the compensation ; and sec. 4506, providing that teachers shall 
enforce the course of study prescribed ; but that no teacher shall 
be required to teach any other than the studies prescribed by the 
state board, unless it be so specified in his contract with the school 
trustees,—the trustees may, in their contract, allow a teacher to 
instruct in other branches, and charge pupils fees therefor, the 
efficiency of the instruction in the prescribed branches not being 
thereby impaired, or the duty and obligation of the teacher 
toward pupils pursuing the common branches lessened. 

Major vs. Cayce etal, Ky. S. C., Dec. 4, 1895. 


School 1ax.—Power to Levy.—Collection.— Equalization. 


1. Where the laws (1892) required the board of education to 
levy school taxes, provided that the board of education should 
prepare a statement and estimate of the amount necessary for the 
support and maintenance of the schools, and certify it to the as- 
sessor and collector for the city in which the schools were situ- 
ated and that the assessor and collector, after having extended 
the valuation of property on the assessment rolls, should levy 
such per cent. as was necessary to raise the amount required by 
the board. He/d, that the power to levy the taxes was thereby 
vested in the board, and hence there was no attempt to delegate 
that power to the assessor and collector. 

2. Laws 1892, providing that the county court shall equalize 
the assessment roll of the whole county, including the assessment 
for general taxes of cities of the first and second classes, empow- 
ers the court to equalize the assessment roll ment oned in Laws 
1892, c. 80, sec, 129, relating to school taxes levied in cities of 
either the first or second classes. 

Board of Educatiwn of City of Ogden vs. Brown etal, Utah 
S. C., Dec. 21, 1895. 


School Taxes.—Action To Enforce.—Petition.—Sufficiency. 


Where the acts of 1889 provided for the establishment in Junc- 
tion City a system of public yraded schools, under the control of 
a board of trustees, which it empowered, when a majority of the 
legal white voters of the district voted therefor, to issue bonds of 
the district, and provided that the trustees might levy certain 
specified taxes. He/d, that a petition to enforce such taxes must 
allege that the questions of issuing the bonds and levying the tax 
were submitted to the legal white voters in the districts, and that 
a majority of them voted in favor thereof; and it is not sufficient 
to simply allege that, as required by the act, the board “ in con- 
formity with the provisions and conditions of the said act,” levied 
the tax. 

ee v. Loudsville etc. Ry. Co., Ky. C. of App. Dec. 
12, 1895. 

Note: The appellee railway company’s line of road ran through 
the school district, and refused to pay the tax levied on it. While 
the court ruled that the petition was insufficient, it nevertheless 
held that while the act limited the tax to white persons and their 
property, the purposes of the act would also embrace the property 
of corporations, and enforce the payment thereof in a proceeding 
properly brought and correctly pleaded. 


Annexation of Territory by City.—School Property.—Lia- 
bility of City. 
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Where territory adjoining a city is annexed to a city, the 
school trustees or school board of such city are entitled to a con- 
veyance of the school property held by the township for school 
purposes within the annexed territory, and have no correspond- 
ing liability to contribute toward the payment of a debt incurred 
by the township in the purchase and improvement of such prop- 
erty. 

, of School Commissioners of Indianapolis vs. Center 
Township. Ind. S. C., Jan. 16, 1896. 

Note: The trial court ruled that the city school board must 
pay the township for the school property which was taken into 
the city by annexation. There were three parcels of real estate 
taken in by the annexation upon each a school-house was situ- 
ated. The supreme court holds that the creation of such liabil- 
ity is an exercise of the legislative function or power, and a judg- 
ment in favor of the city school corporation for the conveyance 
to it (without price) of the school-houses and lots should be en- 
tered. 


School District.—Order of Formation.—Appeal. 

1. An appeal lies to the board of county commissioners from 
the order of the county superintendent refusing to form or alter 
a school district. 

2. The provisos to paragraph 5581 of the general statutes of 
1889 are intended to direct the different parties how to proceed, 
if the superintendent decides to form or alter a district, so that 
the appeal may be taken and decided before the district shall be 
formed or altered, the officers elected, etc., as is provided in par- 
agraphs 5571, 5572. ; 

Jeffreys, County Superintendent vs. School Dist. No. 4, Bour- 
bon County. Kansas C. of App. Dec. 4, 1895. 


Common Schools—Transfer of Pupils to Other School.— 
Corporations.— Validity.—Appeal. 

1. Rev. Stat. 1894, sec. 5958, provides that the trustee of a 
township, town, or city, in making the enumeration of children 
provided for in such section shall include those transferred 
“ from other townships, towns, and cities.” Section 5959, pro- 
vides that when persons can be better accommodated at the 
schools at an adjoining township, or of any town or city, the 
trustee of the town or city in which they reside shall, at their re- 
quest transfer them. Section 5960, provides that each person so 
transferred to a “township, town or city,” in an adjoining 
county shall pay a certain sum to the treasurer, in default of 
which payment the person transferred shall be excluded, and the 
trustee of the “township, town or city ” in which he resides noti- 
fied thereof. He/d, that transfers may be made from any school 
corporation to another in the same or adjoining counties, subject 
to the condition that no transfer can be made to a township un- 
less it adjoins the school corporation from which the transfer was 
made, but that such condition does not attach when the transfer 
is to a town or city. 

2. Rev. Stat. 1894, sec. 5959, provides that when persons can 
be better accommodated at the school of an adjoining township, 
or of any town or city, the trustee of the schooi corporation in 
which they reside shall, at their request, transfer them, and notify 
the school corporation to which the transfer is made. Sec. 6028, 
provides for an appeal to the county superintendent, whose de- 
cision shall be final and governed by the rules applicable to ap- 
peals from justices to circuit courts. e/d, that a trustee having 
determined that a person can be better accommodated elsewhere, 
and having made the transfer. his decision is final unless the cor- 
poration to which the transfer is made appeals to the county su- 
perintendent within 30 days after it receives notice of such trans- 
fer. 

3. Where a school corporation has enumerated a child as 
transferred, received the distribution of the state school tax, col- 
lected a part or all of the school tax levied on the parent of such 
child, under the law concerning transfers for educational pur- 
poses, and has admitted the child to its schools, it cannot ques- 
tion the validity of the transfer during the year for which the 
enumeration was made, as transfers are only for the next school 

ear. 

. 4. Since the school system of Indiana was established in com- 
pliance with const. Art. 8, sec, 182, which makes it the duty of 
the legislature “‘ to provide for a general and uniform system of 
common schools where tuition shall be without charge and equally 
open to all,” it 1s immaterial that a school corporation to which 
persons are transferred under the statute receives from the cor- 
poration from which the transfer is made less money than the ex- 
pense fer capita of such pupils. 

School Trustees of City vs. State Exrel. Luther. \nd.,S.C., 
Dec. 27, 1895. 


Board of Education—Remedy Against Defaulting Treas- 
urer. f 

A board of education is, by statute, made a legal entity, em- 
powered to sue and be sued. Hence, a board of education may 
sue its treasurer for money received and not accounted for. The 
remedy is limited to an action on the bond. It may suea de- 
faulting treasurer for money had and received and recover the 
same with interest. 
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DESIGN FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
BY WARREN R. BRIGGS, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


From Catalogue of Architectural League 
of New York. - 
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Board of Education vs. Milligan. 
1895. 

Right of Action Against School Board.—Assignability.— 
Payment.— Question for Jury. 

1, Where sec. 3328 of the Rev. Stat. provides that any subor- 
dinate contractor who has furnished material to a principal con- 
tractor for any building for any school district, etc., may maintain 
an action therefor against such principal contractor and such 
school district jointly, etc. He/d, that the remedy given by sec- 
tion 3328 is assignable. 

2. In an action against contractors and a school district for 
lumber furnished to such contractors for a school building by 
plaintiff's assignor, it appeared that the contractors gave such as- 
signor a negotiable order on the school district for a certain sum, 
and there was evidence that such assignor received the order as 
payment, and in discharge fro tanto of his claim. He/d, that the 
question whether such assignor accepted the order as payment 
was for the jury. 

3. When Rev. Stat. sec. 3328 provides that any sub-contractor 
who furnishes material to a principal contractor for the construc- 
tion of any building for a school district may sue such principal 
contractor and school district jointly; but no judgment shall be 
rendered against any defendant therein, other than the principal 
contractor for any amount greater than the amount due from it 
to such principal contractor at the time of the commencement of 
such action. He/d, that in such an action it is error to fail to sub- 
mit to the jury or decide the question of the amount due from the 
district to the contractors. Bank of Iron River, vs. Board of 
School Directors of Town of Iron River etal, Wis. S. C., Dec. 
17, 1895. 

St. Lout's School Board.— Power To Conduct Elections.—Man- 
damus To Compel Election. Right of Representation. 


Ohio, S. C., Dec. 19, 
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1. If a school board is under a clear statutory duty to order an 
election, mandamus will lie to compel the performance of that 
duty. 

2. Citizens who are entitled to have the locality in which they 
live represented on the school board may maintain mandamus to 
compel the school board to order an election as required by 
statute. 

3. Held, that Laws of 1887, fixing the terms of members of the 
St. Louis schooi board, modified the laws of 1833, vesting the 
board with power to prescribe the time and manner of conduct- 
ing elections, to the extent of requiring elections to be held at 
some reasonable time near the close of the terms of office which 
the former act defined. 

4. The election of 1895 (Laws 1895) (special sess.) did not de- 
prive the St. Louis board of the power to conduct elections of 
members of said board ; and it was not excused, by reason of the 
registration provisions of said law, from holding the November, 
1895, election to fill the places of those members whose terms, as 
fixed by Laws 1887, expired at that time, 1t appearing that the 
board could obtain the registry list as they existed and were in 
effect in August, 1895. 

State Exrel Ruttledge et alvs. St. Louts School Board et ai, 

S. C., Dec. 10, 1895. 


Notes from School Reports. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Twenty-fourth annual report of the pub- 
lic schools of Kansas City. No. of white children enrolled, 16,916. 
No. of colored children, 2,273. Total enrollment, 19,189, a gain of 
673 over last year. Average daily attendance, 13,581, a gain 
of 1,170 over last year. 
No. of teachers, 355, Aver- 
age salary of male teachers 
per month, $144.82; of 
female teachers, $71.44. 
Average cost of pupils per 
day rated on total enroll- 
ment, 7.9¢ No. of school- 
houses, 37. No. of school- 
rooms, 356. No. of pupils 
in high schools, 1,694. No- 
of pupils to teacher based 
on enrolment, 45. 


AUBURN, N.Y.—Annual 
report of the board of edu- 
cation. Total No. of pupils 
registered, 3,657. Average 
attendance, 2,948. No. of 
teachers, 107. Average No. 
of pupils to teacher, based 
on average attendance, 28, 
Total expenditure for 
schools, $92,703.14. 

A teachers’ training class 
has been conducted during 
the year. The compulsory 
education law has been en- 
forced as well as possible 
with the limited resources at 
hand, no place being pro- 
vided for the detention of 
truants. The military drill 
at the high school has been 
continued with general ac- 
ceptance, 
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ardiness and Absence of 
Pupils. 


Irregularity of attendance and want of 
punctuality on the part of children are sub- 
jects which continue with an exasperating 
tenacity to retain a prominent place on the 
teachers’ calendar of timely discussions. 
: The school census and compulsory attend- 

oT ance laws may have done something to pre- 
vent them from becoming crying evils, but have by no means 
eradicated them and never will. The resourceful minds of the 
young “ hookey”’ players and “lates,” often aided by indulgent 
mammas and papas, have no difficulty to get up palpable “ ex- 
cuses.” In towns where a wagon is hired to take children to 
school the problem of reducing tardiness has been greatly simpli- 
fied, though not completely solved. 

One superintendent writes: ‘‘Our transportation scheme is 
an unqualified success. But there are still a few cases of tardi- 
ness, occasionally. The children who live so near to the school 
that they could easily walk it in five minutes are the ones who 
carry off the greatest number of tardy-marks. When our plan 
was first inaugurated the teachers all reported full attendance. 
Every boy and girl enjoyed the daily ride to school. But since 
the novelty has brushed off, the complaints about irregular at- 
tendance are coming in again.” 

It is clear that the success of a plan is not so much 
dependent on outward measures as on the school itself, 
on the school board, and on the teacher. Horace Mann 
has well shown this in his Report for 1840. His words 
on this subject contain much valuable advice. It would 
be a good plan to read extracts to the people who will 
assemble on May 4 to celebrate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of this greatest of American educa- 
tional reformers. He wrote: 

‘The first thing to be done is to render the school- 
house, both by its external appearance and its internal 
conveniences a place of attraction; or, at any rate, to 
prevent it from being a place odious to the sight, and 
painful to the bodies and limbs of the pupils. The ex- 
cuses and contrivances of the children to stay away 
from a repulsive, unhealthful school-house seem to be 
preventives, which Nature, in her wise economy, has 
provided, to escape the infliction of permanent evils. 

“The teacher can do much, in various ways, to di- 
minish the cases of absence and tardiness. When the 
question is debated, at the evening fireside or at the 
breakfast-table, whether a child shall stay at home or go 
to school, the child has a voice and a vote, and often the 
casting vote, in its decision. If he loves the school, he 
will be an able advocate for the expediency of attend- 
ing it. If errands or any little household services are to 
be done, the child will rise an hour earlier, or sit up an 
hour later, or bestir himself with greater activity, to ac- 
complish them, that he may attend theschool. For this 
object, he will forego a family holiday, postpone the 
reception or the making of a visit, endure summer’s 
heat,or brave winter’s cold. On the contrary, if the 

upil looks towards the school with aversion; if his 
Somes sinks within him when the name of the teacher is 
mentioned, or his image is excited,—then every pretence 
for absence will be magnified, and invention will be 
active in fabricating excuses. In the former case, he 
would almost feign to be well when he was sick: here, 
he will feign to be sick when he is well. Hence it will 
very often happen, that the pleas or excuses of the pupil 
himself will determine the question of going or staying ; 
and it depends primarily upon the teacher which way 
this steady and powerful bias shall incline. 

“ During the first part of the school term, and while 
the habits of the pupils are sy 3 a skilful teacher 
may do much towards inspiring a laudable pride in the 
scholars, in regard to constancy and promptness. He 
can cause a public opinion to be spread through the 
school, that absence or tardiness, without the strongest reas- 
ons, is a stigma on the delinquent, a dishonorable abandonment 
of the post of duty. When errors are committed, or difficul- 
ties felt, in consequence of either of these causes, he can point 
out the relation between the cause and its effect, and warn 
against a repetition. Tosave the feelings of a child who comes 
late, or after a half-day’s absence, and renders a valid excuse, he 
can acquit him before the school of the apparent neglect. He 
can refer to the state of the register in a brief remark at the close 
of the day; taking occasion, if the attendance is full, to commend 
the scholars for it,—to express his regret and mortificat.on if it is 
not; but always so measuring and attempering his blame and 
his praise, that none shall be disheartened by the severity of the 
former, and that the latter Shall not become valueless by its su- 
perabundance. If regularity and punctuality could be secured, 
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during a four months’ school, by expending an entire week in 
this way at its beginning, the loss would be repaid sevenfold be- 
fore its close. If the teachers have not consideration enough to 
speak on these subjects to their pupils, how can they expect that 
the pupils, unprompted, will originate proper views concerning 
their importance ? 

“There is one act of justice which a teacher, who demands 
punctuality, should never fail of rendering. Let him observe the 
golden rule, and, when he demands punctuality of his pupils, be 

unctual himself,— punctual, not only in the hour of commencing 

is school, but in the hour of closing it. Pupils have a sense of 
justice on this subject: if the regular intermission is an hour, 
and the afternoon session commences at one o'clock, they want 
to be dismissed at twelve. In this respect, let the teacher bestow 
what he demands, and enforce his precept by his example; or, at 
least, when the morning or the evening hour arrives for dismiss- 
ing the school, let him bring its exercises to a pause, and give 
his pupils an option to retire or to remain. Years of mere talk 
are often lost upon children, while a practical lesson is never 
without its effect. 

“Some teachers have adopted the plan of sending, to the par- 
ents and guardians of all the scholars, weekly reports, or cards, 
containing an account of all cases of absence or tardiness. In 
some instances, these cards contain also a description of the 
quality of recitations, of the general deportment of the children, 
or whatever else the teacher desires the parent or guardian to be 
acquainted with. 

“To secure a prompt attendance at the opening of the school 


y a 











each half-day, some teachers make it their practice, during the 
first five or ten minutes of the school, to have an exercise in vocal 
music, or to relate some useful and instructive anecdote, or to 
read an interesting incident from a biography, or to give a de- 
scription of a curious fact in natural history ; or, where there is 
apparatus, to perform, occasionally, a striking experiment, and 
explain to what department of business or the arts it is related ; 
to show the pupils, for instance, that. in an exhausted receiver, a 
feather falls as rapidly as a stone; that, without air, gunpowder 
will not burn; how asteam engine is made, or a rainbow formed. 

“Why should all the curiosity of children be pent up for 
months, to vent itself, at last, on the occasion of raree-shows, 
circus-riding, or militia musters ? 

“ The teacher ought also to visit the parents of children who 
attend irregularly, and kindly and affectionately to expostulate 
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with them on the irremediable injury they are inflicting on their 
offspring, both by the time they lose, and the bad habits they 
form. 


* * * * 


“ Although teachers, as a body, can do more than any other 
class in the community to abate the evils of inconstant and tardy 
attendance; although school committees can do something 
through the instrumentality of school regulations, and even 
towns can make their appropriations of money subserve the same 
end ; yet neither of these, nor all of them united, can complete 
the work. The final, authoritive decision, in each case, rests with 
parents. They, therefore, should be appealed to with the most 
earnest and importunate solicitations, not to be guilty of so great 
cruelty to their own cnildren, of so great injustice towards the 
teacher and towards their neighbors, as to cause or suffer those 
children, except in cases of imperious necessity, to be absent 
from the school a single day of the term or a single hour of the 
day. From time immemorial, in ail schools, truantship has been 
regarded as a high offence in a pupil; but it is difficult to see 
why an unnecessary absence from school at the pleasure of the 
child is worse than an unnecessary absence at the pleasure of the 
parent. The real cause of the difficulty must be, that parents are 
not aware of its existence, and of the manifold mischiefs it in- 
volves. 

“The diffusion of a knowledge, both of the fact and of its 
consequences, cannot fail to produce a remedy. * * * The 
visitation of negligent parents by the teachers and by the com- 
mittees ; together with conversations held, on all proper occa- 
sions, by those who know more of the subject with those who 
know less,—will be rapid and effectual means of conveying in- 
formation to the very individuals who need it, and must lead, in 
the end, to a much needed reform. 

“If the school is to continue four months, and parents or guar- 
dians cannot send their children more than two or three, let them 
be sent continuously while they are sent at all, and taken wholly 
from school the residue of the time. Six weeks of constant at- 
tendance is better than three months scattered promiscuously 
over a four-months’ school. So, if nine o’clock comes too early 
in the morning for punctual attendance, let the school begin at 
ten, or even at half-past ten. Almost anything is better for chil- 
dren than to form the pernicious habit of tardiness, which, in re- 
gard to the rights of others, has all the practical effect of dishon- 
esty, and varies but a shade from it in the motive,” 


¥ 
A Vast School Army. 


The New York city board of education employs 4,194 teachers, 
including principals, an increase of 324 over the number em- 
ployed in January, 1895. The number of pupils on register in 
grammar and primary schools is 185,281, an increase of 12,207 
over the number reported for January, 1895. 

The last school census showed the number of persons between 
the ages of 4 and 21 living in the city to be 448,493 (males, 222,- 
351; females, 226,142). Of these 443,491 were of the Caucasian 
race; 4,942 Ethiopians ; 59 Mongolians; 1 American Indian. 





Attending Public Schools, 192,929 
Attending other schools, 65,285 
At work, 22,780 
Truants, 983 
All others out of school, 166,516 

Total, 448,493 
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Of the number attending the public schools 221 were reported 
to be under five years of age, and, consequently, were illegally in 
attendance. Supt. Jasper believes that a perfect record of the 
true ages of pupils admitted would show a much larger number 
under the legal limit of age. 

Of the 22,780 who were reported at work, 2,211 were between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years. 

The 166,516 included under the heading “ All others out of 
school” were divided according to age as follows : 


Under 5 years, 25,309 
Between 5 years and 8 years, 39,718 
Between 8 years and 16 years, 6,949 
Between 16 years and 2t years, 94,450 


In reporting these statistics Supt. Jasper suggests some very 
practical applications of the statistics to matters of administra- 
tion, and, especially, to the subject of demands for increased 
school accommodation. In estimating these demands he says, 
no consideration should be given to the number under five years 
of age, and that also the number over sixteen years may be 
omitted for obvious reasons. The solution of the question of ad- 
ditional accommodations will be determined by the consideration 
of the needs of the following reported by the census; 983 truants, 
2,211 children illegally employed, 6,949 non-attendants between 
the ages of 8 and 16 years, and 39,718 non-attendants between 
the ages of 5 and 8, a total of 49,861. [See also page 269, } 


ra 
Riding to School. 


Now that several Eastern states have passed a law abolishing 
the ungraded schools, and adopting the township system, the 
question of transportation of pupils is assuming importance. 

The manner of doing this must depend, of course, on the dis- 
tance, the state of the roads, and other conditions. 

Where there is a river to cross children would have to be car- 
ried by boat as well as by wagon. 

In the same districts the plan of chartering the electric cars to 
carry the children for a consideration from the town, has been 
talked of. In some localities where the homes are too far from 
the cars this idea could not be carried out. 

In Massachusetts, where system seems to be in good running 
order, there are three methods of gathering the children. First, 
the children meet at the school-house of the district, where the 
wagons call for them; second, the wagons call at the houses; 
third, the wagons pass through the principal roads, pick up the 
children who wait along the roadside. 

In Chester county, Pennsylvania, pupils are carried in a large, 
comfortably fitted omnibus, which is owned by the district, and 
is driven by a man hired for that purpose, at a salary of $40 per 
month. The children take kindly to their daily ride. 





Most of the objections raised by parents, such as lack of proper 
oversight during the noon hour, exposure to weather, are easily 
met. A teacher should be detailed to remain during the noon 
hour to oversee the children who carry luncheon, and in most 
cases there would be less exposure to storm and cold than under 
the old régime. The main difficulty the new law has to contend 
with is the conservatism of parents who want everything done in 
the good old way. 


* 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The recently organized State Association 
of School Directors will present a bill to the legislature to provide 
for the abandonment of common country school-houses and the 
centralization of the schools into two or three build'ngs in each 
township. These school-houses are to have a number of rooms, 
and the schools are to be graded. Pupils who live at a distance 
from these central schools will be carried at the expense of the 
proper district. In Chester county the plan has been put into 
execution, with a result of better school# and apparatus and a fi- 
nancial saving. State Superintendent Scheeffer is in favor of the 
new system. 
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School Management. 


PDLOLKLKOGL ESE sp ypypypypypyp 
Promotion of Pupils. 


THE COLUMBUS, OHIO, PLAN, 


The following plan for the promotion of pupils in graded 
schools was prepared by Supt. J. A. Shawan and adopted by the 
Columbus board of education on January 7, 1896. It includes all 
the best features of the Cincinnati, Cleveland, Brooklyn, and 
Minneapolis systems, together with some points which are an 
improvemement on either of the above systems. Though adapted 
particularly to the conditions of the Columbus schools, it is in the 
main applicable in all systems of graded schools. THE JOURNAL 
would like to hear of readers who can suggest changes to improve 
still further this plan which is the best that has come to the 
notice of the editor thus far. It is given here as outlined by Supt. 
Shawan, leaving out but a few unessential paragraphs which are 
of interest only to teachers in Columbus : 





I, TEACHERS’ ESTIMATES, 


1, The teachers in the elementary grades, not oftener than once 
or twice a month, shali make an estimate of the standing of each 
pupil in reading, spelling, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, 
grammar, language and composition, geography, history, and, 
when taught, German ; physiology and hygiene may be estimated 
with language and composition. Proficiency in writing, music, 
and drawing, may be estimated three times a year—once each 
term. The estimate in physical culture shall be for the entire 
class, not for individual pupils, and shall be made by the super- 
visor at the time of his visits and placed on the blackboard. 
Daily or even weekly estimates are not desired, as their frequency 
takes too much time and detracts from the interest in regular 
class work. The only daily record to be kept is that of attend- 
ance and punctuality. 

2. These monthly estimates shall be recorded on the “ Report 
Cards”’ to be sent to parents and guardians, and a concensus of 
the same shall be taken at the close of each term and placed on 
the reverse side of the same card for parental inspection. The 
latter shall also be recorded on the “‘ Schedule Sheet ” to be bound 
at the close of the year. 

3. The record, instead of being made in terms of per cent., 
shall be kept in the following manner : each pupil may be sup- 
posed to be excellent, good, fair, poor, or very poor in each study 
pursued. On his “ report card” or in connection with his record 
on the “schedule sheet” the teacher shall place opposite each 
study the initial letter of one of the above words. ‘very poor” 
will be indicated by an underscored P, thus P, 


4. In the high schools similar estimates shall be made in the 
studies of that department. 


Il, TESTS FOR THE THIRD TO EIGHTH (INCL,) GRADES, 


1. There shall be no stated or previously announced examina- 
tions or tests, except at the close of the year or on the completion 
of a subject as explained below. 

2. Whenever a teacher or principal wishes to sound the profi- 
ciency of a class or to determine or direct the quality of teaching 
a written test may be given covering the recitation period of the 
subject tested. Pencil may be used. 

. Once or twice each term a special written or oral test shall 
be held. If written it shall be held in the following manner and 
the results kept on file for inspection and reference : 


(1) Begin with such subjects as the teachers may select which may be dif- 
ferent in different rooms of the same grade in the same building, Do not 
test on consecutive days. 

(2.) Give no notice to the pupils beforehand, When the time comes the 
teacher will simply state that instead of the regular recitation a written test 
will be had. 

(3.) Do not call the work an examination, but a written test. 

(4.)The test may occupy two recitation periods, but in no case shall last 
longer than one hour. 

(5.) The test should usually begin at the commencement of the program 
period for the subject tested. 

(6.) Ten questions are to be prepared by the teacher, subject at all times 
to inspection and revision by the principal, and submitted one at a time, 
for it is believed that the loss of time for the quicker pupils will be more 
than compensated by the saving of confusion which would be occasioned 
by submitting all at once. 

(7.) If all the questions have not been answered inside the hour limit, 
stop and grade on those answered. 

(8.) There shall be no re-copying. In case a problem has been solved on 
the slate it should be re-solved, not copied, on paper. Thereis no mental 
strength gainedby copying. The original work is what counts, and should 
always be the pupil’s neatest and best work. One who always does his 
best does well enough 

(9.) Use the usual examination paper and write with pen and ink. 


4. All tests of whatever sort shall be combined in order to de- 
termine the “term standing " of each pupil in each study. 

5. The principals shall personally test in reading at least once 
each term. 
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6. Tests similar to the above may be held in the high schools, 
but should be confined to the recitation period. In special cases, 
however, with the approval of the principal and superintendent, 
two periods (one hour and twenty minutes) may be used for these 
tests. 


III. PROMOTIONS. 


1, At any time during the year any teacher may, with the ap- 
proval of the principal and the knowledge of the superintendent 
as heretofore, promote on trial to the next grade, any pupil who 
is well qualified and able physically as well as mentally to do the 
work of that grade. The object of this is not to encourage 
crowding, but to prevent “‘ marking time” when the pupil is 
competent to move forward. 

2. No pupil shall be kept longer than two years in the same 
grade without special reasons passed upon by the principal and 
the superintendent. And when in the judgment of the teacher 
and principal, a pupil who is spending his second year in the 
same grade is prepared to do the work of the next grade he shall 
be promoted without delay. 

3. In the first and second grades all pupils shall be promoted 
on the judgment of the teacher and approval of the principal. 

4. In the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
all pupils whose record, based on the teacher’s estimate and tests 
given, is Excellent or Good in any study, shall be passed in that 
study without further question. Any pupil whose record is Fair 
shall be passed without question, if his standing in deportment 
and “ habits of study ” is marked “ Excellent” or “ Good.” 

All others will be required to take a final examination at the 
completion of a subject or during the last week of the school 
year, to be prepared by the superintendent. The subjects in 
which they shall be examined in the seventh and eighth grades 
are arithmetic, grammar, geography, spelling, and history ; in the 
sixth grade, arithm: tic, grammar, spelling, and geography; in 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, arithmetic, geography, language, 
and spelling. Those who pass these examinations—7. ¢., whose 
standing is Excellent, Good, or Fair, shal be promoted ; those who 
do not pass them—z,. ¢., whose standing is Poor or Very Poor, 
shall be returned to the same grade. The papers shall be kept 
on file for future reference. 

However, a pupil who has failed, on satisfying the teacher or 
principal that systematic work has been done during the vacation 
may be passed to the next grade on trial, after having sustaineda 
proper examination. 

Persons not attending the public schools may take these final 
examinations and receive cards of admission to the high school 
but not diplomas of graduation from the elementary schools. On 
the Saturday preceding the opening of the schools in September, 
the principals of the high schools shall hold an examination for 
for those who did not take the above. 

5. All pupils completing the work of the elementary schools 
shall be granted diplomas of graduation from these schools and, 
also, cards of admission to the first year of the high schools of 
the city which will be honored on presentation to the proper prin- 
cipal. 

6. But the principals of the high schools may, with the approval 
of the superintendent, return to the elementary schools any pupils 
who are found to be unprepared for high school work. 

7. In the high schools any pupil whose standing is Excellent or 
Good in any study shall be passed without fnrther question. All 
others will be required to take the examinations submitted in Feb- 
ruary and June and prepared by a joint committee of the high 
school principals subject to the approval of the superintendent. 

If in these examinations the pupil’s standing in any study is 
Excellent, Good, or Fair, he shall be passed. The papers shall be 
kept on file for future reference. 

8. Pupils shall be graduated from the respective high schools 
on the completion of the course as certified to by the principals 
of the same. 

Those who are to take part in the graduating exercises of the 
respective high schools shall be selected in the following manner: 


Not more than seven shall be elected by the class from those 
who, as a rule, have been excused from examinations, and not 
more than three shall be selected by the principal with the advice 
of the teachers of the senior class, 


IV. UNIFORMITY. 


1. In case of the transfer of a pupil to another building a record 
of h.s standing shall be sent to the receiving principal. 

2. Necessary uniformity throughout the schools shall be secured 
by the special direction of the superintendent. Unity is of more 
importance than uniformity. 

By the term “ Excellent " will be meant a grade of go or more ; Good” 
will mean a grade of not less than 80 but less than go; “ Fair” will mean 


a grade of not less than 70 but less than 80; ‘‘ Poor” will mean a grade 
of not less than 60 but less than 70; ‘‘ Very Poor ” will mean all below 60. 








School Records, 


By W. G. IRWIN. 


The work of the ungraded school and of many of the schools 
of the smaller .owns is greatly discommoded by the absence of 
any record by which the new teacher can prepare the work of 
the term. On this account considerable time of teacher and pu- 
pil is lost. The work of one teacher may be along a different 
line from that of his predecessor, for too often his individual 
tastes guide him in the selection of his work In order to direct 
the work of the term from year to year along a definite line the 
school board of Mount Pleasant Township, Pa., have devised the 
plan here explained. They hold to the view that the end of the 
term is the proper time to make the classification and that the 
experience of the old teacher enables him to make the more cor- 
rect classification. At the close of each term they require the 
teacher to make a special report which is furnished to the new 
teacher and they require him to classify his school according to 
the recommendations of his predecessor in his report. The plan 
has worked very successfully. Following is the report : 

SPECIAL REPORT. 
To my successor : — 

I would recommend that no pupil be promoted unless indica- 
ted below 

Our motto has been “ Not how much but how well.” The fig- 
ures below refer to each pupil number on theroll. ‘ P” for pro- 
motion. 

PRIMARY GRADE. 

Chart Class.—Members, 1, 2, 3, etc. 

}Vork.— Reading ; Number; Miscellaneous. P. 1, 2, etc. 

First Reader.—Members, 7, 8,9, etc. Work—Reading ; Num- 
ber; Miscellaneous. P. 7, 8, etc. 

Second Reader.—Members, 13, 14, etc. Work—Reading ; 
Number; Miscellaneous. P. 14, 15, etc. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE, 


Third Reader division.— Members, ( ). 

Reader.—Compieted ; memory gems; stories, reproduced. 
P. ( ‘ 

Fourth Reader division.—Members, ( ). Read to page 
( ) with memory gems. Class need much supplementary 


reading with study of authors P. ( 


NotTe.—Third and Fourth Reader divisions can be combined in some of 
the following classes : 


Spelling.— Primary book studied to page( ). Shouldstartat 


page ( Fe 3 
Grammar.—Primary book studied to page ( ). Should 
start at page ( wee ). 


Phystology.—Primary book completed. Should review from 
the beginning. P. ( ). 

History.—Primary book studied to the Revolution. Stories of 
important events and men told or read and then reproduced by 
the pupils. P. ( ). 

Geography.—Map drawing and map questions on North 
America with special study of United States, South America, 


Europe, and Asia. Should review principles. P. ( ‘ 
Arithmetic.—Primary book studied to page ( ). Should 
review frem page ( & 2.4 


ADVANCED GRADE, 
May be filled out as intermediate grade. 48 and 50 may com- 
plete the course 
Primary grade also may be explained as intermediate. Each 
teacher must hand this report to the board at the close of the 
term, stating also a place for beginning next term. 
Ligonier. Pa. 





FREEHAND WEAVING, YONKERS, N. Y. 
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The Reign of the Hektograph. 


The problem of furnishing supplementary reading matter to 
the voracious mind of the “ young :dea”’ of to-day, is most easily 
solved by the use of this simple medium of reproduction, which 
is cheaper than any of the other “ graphs ” or “styles” on the 
market. 

Moreover, it can be made by any teacher for the trifling cost of 
seventy-five cents : 


Required : 1 pt. of glycerine 35 
4 oz. gelatine 20 

I tin pan 8x12 .20 

Total cost, 75 


Dissolve the gelatine in a pint of cold water. Then add the 
glycerine. Put upon the stove, stirring that it may not burn. 

When it comes to a boil pour ina shallow tin pan to cool. Be- 
ware of air bubbles and you will have a smooth, hard, sticky sur- 
face. 

A shallow caramel pan with upturned edges is just what is de- 
sired in the way of a pan. Eight by twelve inches, the suggested 
dimensions, correspond with those of the blocks of unglazed 
paper sold for the hektograph. 

Directions. Use hektograph ink and a coarse stud fen. See that 
every stroke of the pen shows a green metallic luster when dry, else 
the work will not “ take.” 

Write or print the reading matter to be used and when the ink 
is quite dry lay the sheet face down upon the hektograph. Press 
gently over the whole surface with the hand or a soft cloth. 

After from two to five minutes (according to the number of 
copies desired) gently peal the paper off. From the impression 
thus made. reproduce all the copies required, laying one sheet of 
paper on the surface at a time. 

The lack of suitably graded reading matter is a source of great 
anxiety to the teacher still, in spite of the numerous Supplemen- 
tary Readers published almost daily. In fact, the problem is so 
purely individual that material varies with almost every school. 

But equipped with a hektograph a teacher may gather in every 
field, and where other resources fail she can originate her own 
stories and multiply her effort. 

The reading matter which thus passes through the hands of the 
children can hardly be measured, and there is no limit to the culture 
obtiined by contact with the best our best men and women have 
said, on all the varied subjects of the modern course of study. 

So at the risk of purple fingers— which may be easily cleansed 
with pumice stone—make yourself a hektograph and there will be 
one burden the less, as the horror of scarcity of reading matter 
rolls from your shoulders. ELIZABETH V, BROWN. 

Washington, D. C. 


Pa 


HELENA, MONT.—The state board of education recently sent 
a committee East to study methods of heating and ventilation. 
The report which they brought back with them contains a vast 
amount of data on the subject. After describing various classes 
of heating, the repert recommends the following methods to be 
adopted in the various buildings : 


‘*In the normal school at Dillon, a gravity furnace system, with fans, 
the latter to be used only in windy weather ; for the deaf and dumb asylum, 
a mechanical warm air system, for the building will be occupied and will 
have better service that way, the committee thinks; for the agricultural 
college at Bozeman, a gravity system of warm air heating and ventila- 
tion, in combination with fans, to be separately installed in each building. 
The committe iurther recommends: 

‘‘ That the contract for the heating and ventilation be let to manufac- 
turers who are reliable, who will erect their own work and install the same 
with experienced workmen, and who are able financially to fully guarantee 
the state that the plant will do good work fora definite period, not less 
than two years.” 
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Heating and Ventilating. 


The ‘‘Natural”’ System in the Free- 
hold High School. 


Natural systems of ventilation, though less positive in action 
under varying conditions than mechanical systems, find favor 
with many school committees. Probably it is on account of the 
low cost. In the highschool at Freehold, N J., such a system is 
used. And, as it gives satisfaction, there will be no doubt many 
among the readers of THE JOURNAL who will appreciate a 
description of the heating and ventilating plant. 

The building consists of an old portion and an addition erected 
during last summer. The former contains four school-rooms on 
the first floor and two large assembly-rooms on the second, 
which were formerly heated by two hot air furnaces, one for 
each side of the building. The new addition, which, as shown 





HIGH SCHOOL AT FREEHOLD, N. J. 


by the half-tone engraving on this page, is built across the end of 
the old portion of the building, forming a T, is 76 feet long, 32 
feet wide, and two stories high. (See the accompanying plans.) 

The building was designed by Warren H. Conover, architect 
Freehold, N. J. The heating and ventilating plant was installed 
by the Seward Engineering Co., 89-91 Center street, New York, 
from plans and specifications prepared by Percival H. Seward, 
consulting engineer, New York. 


The heating apparatus consists of a No. 61 Florida steam boiler (Ameri- 
can Boiler Co,, New York and Chicago), twelve stacks of Standard pin- 
in-direct radiators (Standard Radiator Co., Buffalo and St. Louis), ten 
coils of 144-1nch wrought iron pipe and six Perfection steam radiators 
(American Radiator Co.) in the halis and cloak rooms. The boiler is of 
the double type. so connected that one or both sides can be run whenever 
desired. The basement plan, Fig. 1, indicates the various methods of 
piping between the boiler and the various direct and indirect radiators and 
coils, and it may b2 mentioned in passing that one of the principal note- 
worthy features of the plant is that each of the different kinds of radiation 
is connected to an entirely independent system of piping taken directly 
from the main header on the boiler, so that the engineer need not step out 
of the boiler room to manipulate the apparatus in his charge. The piping 
consists of four separate, distinct systems of steam mains with correspond- 
ing returns, each separate system of mains being controlled by valves which 
are located in the boiler room. 

The steam pipes throughout the plant are provided with globe valves, 
the return valves having check valves. The steam valves are of the Jen- 
kins disk pattern, the check valves being of the horizontal swing pattern. 
The air valves are of the Jenkins pattern, with drip connection. The coils 
used for direct radiation are made of wrought iron pipe supported on cast 
iron hook plates, which are secured by Georgia pine strips fastened to the 
outside walls of the building, the coils being made up with right and left el- 
bows and cast iron headers. The indirect radiators in the basement, which 
are of Standard pattern, contain 15 square feet of heating surface per sec- 
tion, except those for the principal’s room and laboratory, which contain 12 
square feet per section. The indirect radiation for the vent or exhaust 
coils in the attic, which are of the Bundy climax pattern, contain 12 square 
feet of heating surface per section. 

As shown on the basement plan the spacein the basement directly under 
the main entrance hall is used exclusively for a cold air room. The cold 
air for the two stacks of indirects which supply the old building is taken by 
a 12 by 24 1nch galvanized iron duct running from the cold air room across 
the hall on the basement ceiling. 

Each stack of indirect radiators is provided with a by-pass for cold air 
and a mixing valve for regulating the temperature of the air in the class- 
rooms. ‘These valves are operated from the school-rooms with chain and 


levers, an indicator dial being placed in the class-rooms to indicate the po- 
sition of the damper. 

The four main stacks of indirect radiators are enclosed in brick chambers 
connected directly with the cold air room, the other stacks being enclosed 
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BASEMENT AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS. 


in No, 24 galvanized iron, those in the cold air room being made without a 
bottom, so that the cold air can have free access to the radiators. The hot 
air openings to each of the class rooms are connected with Japanned wire 
screens, fastened with beaded Georgia pine strips. The hot air openings 
are eight feet from the floor line, and the vent openings are at the floor 
level. As indicated on the attic plan, two 30-inch Star ventilators are set 
on the roof of the building and connected with the two main exhaust shafts 
through which the vitiated air is removed. 


Tests to determine the efficiency of the system were made, and 
from a test made in the southwest room on the first floor of the 
new building it was found that the velocity in the flue was 415 
feet per minute, the volume of entering air being 913 cubic feet 
per minute. The room contains 9,240 cubic feet of space. Ina 
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test of the same room on the second floor it was found that the 
velocity in the flue was 585 feet per minute, the volume of air en- 
tering the room being 817 feet per minute. This room contains 
7,079 cubic feet of space. 

After various tests had been made to demonstrate the amount 
of air in the room, similar tests were made to find the amount of 
air that was being exhausted. The following data for the first 
floor room show the results: Velocity, 335 feet; volume, 737 
cubic feet per minute; the other rooms showed similar results. 
In the main foul air duct in attic the anemometer showed a veloc- 
ity of 483 feet per minute, The tests were all made by means of 
a standard anemometer, readings being taken every sixty seconds ; 
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the anemometer was moved across the face of the outlets or flues, 
so that the reading gives as far as possible the average velocity. 
The tests were made by the engineer and architect in the pres- 
ence of the principal of the school and various other officials. In 
addition to the anemometer tests, smoke tests were made 
by exploding gunpowder in the room, showing the methods of 
exhausting the foul air. 
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The engineer states that by these tests it was demonstrated 
that in no part of the room could any currents of air be detected, 
the fresh air from the supply registers being immediately diffused 
over the entire room, penetrating even to the corners directly 
alongside of the flue itself. The descent of the air was then 
noticed to be in a kind of strata over the entire surface of the 
room. By the arrangement of the steam mains in the cellar, 
whereby each different kind of radiation can be cut out of use 
when desired, a great saving of coal is accomplished. 
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FIG. 6. ATTIC PLAN. 

The ventilating part of the apparatus is only in operation dur- 
ing the hours in which school is actually in session, As soon as 
school is dismissed in the afternoon the indirects are all shut off 
and the direct radiation, z. ¢., the coils in the class-rooms, are 
then turned on. They are calculated to be of sufficient capacity 
to maintain the air at 60 degrees during the night. About one 
hour before school opens in the morning the indirect radiation is 
again started up and the temperature of the room is raised to 70 
degrees, and at the same time the room is being thoroughly 
ventilated. 
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FIG. 7. ARRANGEMENTS OF INDIRECTS. 

The results in the new building, amply show that each pupil 
is supplied with 1,500 cubic feet of pure, warm air per hour, 
while in some rooms the air is changed as high as 7} times per 
hour. The apparatus is guaranteed to heat the building in zero 
weather, and during the cold spell experienced in December last 
was amply capable of fulfilling all requirements. In the base- 
ment of the building the systems of flushed closets are located. 
They are automatically flushed by siphon arrangements at regu- 
lar intervals that can be regulated at will. The toilet-rooms in 
the basement are ventilated by means of a vent duct leading 
from the floor of the toilet-room to the exhaust coils in the attic. 

The arrangement of the air ducts, of the mixing valves, 
and of the indirect radiators is so well shown by Figs. 4, 5, and 
7, as to make an extended description unnecessary. The arrange- 
ment of the flues in the attic are shown by the attic plan, Fig. 6. 
The people of Freehold are greatly pleased with the working of 
the apparatus above described. 

NoTe.—THE JOURNAL is indebted to Heating and Ventilating, New 
York and Chicago, for the illustrations and material given in the above de- 
scription This monthly journal is very popular with school architects and 
engineers, and boards of education, superintendents, and teachers are 
also found among its subscribers. 
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DPDPPPPPPPPHPPppypypypywpypypypypypypyypypypypypyp 
Brief Building Notes. 


ALABAMA, 


Anniston.—A seminary for girls will be erected ; the gift of Mrs. Phineas 
M. Barber, of Philadelphia. Cost $40.000.—The Industrial school for 
negroes will be erected. Write Thomas L. Houser & Co., contractors. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Redlands will build addition to high school. 
of education. 
San Francisco will build schoolhouse at west end. 
cation. 


Cost $9,000. Write board 


Write board of edu- 


CONNECTICUT. 


East Farms will erect schoolhouse. Write Arch. E. E. Benedict, 
Waterbury, 

Hartf: rd.—A Catholic parochial school will be erected. Cost $40,000, 
Write Arch. J. J. Dwyer.—Will also erect school building for manual 
training purposes. Write board of education. 

Mansfield.—An addition will be buiit to the Storrs Agricultural college. 
Cost $12,000, Write Arch. J. A, Hiscox, Norwich. 

Norwich.—Proposals will be received for heating and ventilating new 
school building on Laurel Hill Ave. Write S. Alpheus Gilbert. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta will build schoolhouse. Cost $38,000. 


contractor, 
Savannah will erect schoolhouse. Write Arch. G. L, Norrman, Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago will build schoolhouse on Cortland and Humb ldt streets. Cost 
$100,000, Vrite John A. Guilford, Business manager, 1110 Schiller 
building. —A parochial schoolhouse will be erected for the SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Catholic church. Cost $6,000. Write Arch, Kallal & Molitor, 
1209 Association building.—Will build schoolhouse on Noble avenue. 
Write Arch. Aug. Fiedler, Schiller building.—Four buildings will be 
erected for the new biological school of the University of Chicago. Cost 
$300,000. Write Henry lves Cobb, architect.—Will also build schoolhouse 
on Forty-Ninth avenue, Cost $90,000, Write board of education. 


INDIANA. 


Harris Township will build schoolhouse. 
trustee.—Also addition to the Linden schoolhouse. 
cation. 

Michigan City will build schoolhouse on Grant avenue,—Also high school. 
Write Arch. Kelly, Battle Creek. 

South Bend.—The Polish parochial schoolhouse burned will be rebuilt 
at once. Rev. Fr. Czyzewski, pastor, Write Arch. L. Braunsdorf, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Wyandotte will erect schoolhouse for the Quapaw Agency. 
Write Arch. Lee Matthews, Monett, Mo. 


Write F. P. Heifner, 


Write Jno. B. Metzger, 
Write board of edu- 


Cost $5,500. 
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IOWA. 


Alden will build addition to schoolhouse. 
C. A. Williams, Webster city. 

Colfax will erect schoolhouse, 
education. 

Delta will build schoolhouse, 

Guthrie Center will build schoolhouse, 
Clinton Nourse, Des Moines. 

Sanborn will erect schoolhouse, Cost $15,000. Write State Supt. 
Henry Sabin, Des Moines, or Arch. F. W. Kinney, Austin.—Will erect 
schoolhouse. Write Geo. O. Wheeler, secretary, board of education. 

C Seneca will build schoolhouse. Write P. Carstensen, or E, Merrill, 
onn, 


Cost $10,000. Write Arch. 


Write P. H. Cragan, secretary, board of 


Write Arch. H. E. Netcott, Parkersburg, 
Cost $15,000. Write Arch. 


KANSAS, 
Kansas City.—An addition will be built to the university. 
Vrydagh & Wolfe 
Ottawa will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. Geo, P. Washburn, 413 So, 
Main street.—Will also erect schoolhouse. Cost $12,000. Write L. W. 
Divelbiss, Olathe. The Lawrence Plumbing Co., Lawrence, Kans,, will 
heat and furnish plumbing, 


Write Archs, 


KENTUCKY. 
Lexington will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. 
cation. 


Write board of edu- 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—The new city college will be furnished elevators, electric 
lighting, etc. Cost $17,000. 

Havre de Grace will build schoolhouse. 
education. 


Cost $20,000. Write board of 


MASSACHYSETTS. 


Danvers will build high school. Cost $25,000. 
Phipps, 53 State st., Boston. 

Hyannis.—The training school will be rebuilt. 

Lynn will build schoolhouse on Euclid av. at Lakeside. 
Smith, architect. 

Melrose will erect two schoolhouses. Write Mr. Jno. Norris, chairman, 
also high school building. Cost $75,000. 

Springfield is about to build a new high school to accommodate 1,000 pu- 
pils. Cost $250,000. Write Louis C. Hyde, chairman of building com- 
mission ; also a primary school. Cost $40,000, 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—The board of education will provide for the construction of 
schoolhouses during the present year as follows: Five eight-room build- 
ings. Cost $24,oco each; three twelve-room buildings to cost $35,0co 
each ; one twenty-room building to cost $60,000, and one four-room addi- 
tion to cost $12,000, he plans will te prepared by Malcomson & Higgin- 
botham, architects, 53 Moffat building. 

Grand Rapids will build schoolhouse. Write Arch, J. H. Daverman. 


MINNESOTA. 

Alden will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. F. Thayer, Mankato ; also 
schoolhouse. Cost $4,595. Write O. H. Olson, architect, Stillwater. 

Clinton will build schoolhouse. Write E. B. Nichols, clerk. 

Lake Crystal will build addition to schoolhouse. Write Arch, F. Thayer, 
Mankato. 

Lamberton will build schoc lhouse. 
cation. 


Write Archs. Loring & 


Write Geo. E, 


Cost $15,000. Write board of edu- 
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HIGH SCHOOL, AUBURN, N. Y.—B. B. SNow, Superintendent; O C. HALL, President of Board of Education. 
Messrs. Fuller & Wheeler, of Albany, were the architects of the High School building. 
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It was built in 1887 8 and cost about $80,000, The first 


floor is devoted to recitation rooms. The second floor has the library, principal’s office, cloak-rooms, and two session-rooms with a capacity of 200 each. 
The third floor is the assembly-room with a capacity of 1200. The laboratory is in the basement. The lavatories are in the rear of the main building 


connected by a hallway. Steam heat, direct and indirect radiation. 
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Thirteen Millions for School Buildings. 


THIS IS WHAT NEW YORK CITY WILL EXPEND, 


The New York city board of education on Feb. 19 voted to 
ask the legislature for $9,000,000 to be expended at the discre- 
tion of the board in erecting new schools and in making necessary 
repairs to old ones. The actual amount needed amounts to at 
least $13,278,250, but the board has old school property and 
funds in hand that will supply $4,000,000 of that amount. Com- 
missioner Strauss, chairman of the committee on school system, 
in offering the resolution of the board promised with the money 
he asked for to provide ample school accommodations to all the 
children in this city. The money is needed for the following pur- 
poses : 

a. For the improvement of 29 old schools, in sanitation, light, 
and ventilation. 

é. For 9 new annexes. 

c. For 16 new schools to replace 20 old ones. 

d. For 6 new schools to replace 8 now hired. 

é. For 20 entirely new sites and schools. 

Hence 42 new buildings and 9 new annexes are needed. 

The resolution to ask for the authorization of an issue of 
$9,000,000 bonds at 3} per cent. interest was adopted unanimous- 
ly. 

These proposed school buildings will contain about 1,455 class- 
rooms. Of this number 458 will replace those now in old and 
rented buildings. Thus 997 class-rooms will be added to the 
present number, affording accommodations for 49,750 children 
now unprovided for. 

This matter was under consideration for some time. The 
speedy adoption of the committee’s report was due mainly to the 
urgent appeals of Mr. John Jasper, the superintendent of schools. 
The school census for 1896, taken under his direction, showed 
that there are nearly half a million of elegible school children in 
this city, and that of this number more than one-third do not at- 
tend school either at public or private institutions, nor are they at 
work, The fact, as shown by the census, that 65,117 children 
from four to eight years old, and 101,399 from eight to twenty- 
one years old, are out of school, while nearly one thousand others 
are playing truant, led Supt. Jasper to make a systematic investi- 
gation as to the immediate need of increased public school ac- 
commodations in the city. The results of his investigation were 
laid before the board, and the establishment of twenty-one new 
schools asked for. This number, Mr. Jasper said, “is absolute- 
ly needed at the present time, and does not include new buildings 
now in course of erection.” 

In a later report to the board Mr. Jasper declared that admis- 
sion was refused to no less than 4,000 children in the Tenth Ward 
during the last year owing to a lack of accommodations. He 
urged that in this ward two new buildings, with sittings for 5,000 
children should be erected. The greatest need for increased fa- 
cilities he found in the Twelfth Ward for which he asked the 
erection of seven new buildings, with accommodations for £3,400 
children. 

The special committee appointed by the board to investigate 
whether temporary quarters could not be secured for the accom- 
modation of the children of school age referred to in Mr. Jasper’s 
report consisted of Commissioners Charles Bulkley Hubbell. 
chairman ; H. Rogers, W. J. Van Arsdale, John L. N. Hunt, and 
Joseph J. Little. It seemed to be the opinion of the committee 
that many of the names that swelled the list of children for whom 
lack of school accommodations was reported appeared on more 
than one list, and so tended to exaggerate the conditions concern- 
ing which so much criticism has been heard. But they went to 
work in earnest and sent out attendance officers to locate and 
report to them any available buildings or stores which might be 
secured to afford temporary relief. 

A complete list of the new school buildings asked for in the su- 
perintendent’s report to the board is as follows : 

Number of sittings. 


Primary. Grammar. 
Seventh Ward. 


Clinton and Madison sts. 1,000 600 

Henry and Market sts. 1,000 600 
Tenth Ward. 

Eldridge and Broome sts. 1,600 goo 

Hester and Ludlow sts. 1,600 goo 
Seventeenth Ward. 

Stanton and Allen sts. 1,200 — 
Eleventh Ward. 

East Houston and Attorney sts. 1,000 — 

Avenue D and Sixth st. . 1,000 i 
Thirteenth Ward. 

Broome and Pitt sts. 1,200 _ 
Twelfth Ward, 

One Hundred and Twentieth st. and Third ave. 1,200 — 

Ninety-ninth st. and Amsterdam ave. . e 1,200 1,300 


Ninety-second st. and Second ave. 
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Ninety-seventh st. and Second ave. ° ° 1,200 1,300 
One Hundred and Sixth st. and Second and Third 

aves, ° , . ° ° 1,500 ~ 
One Hundred and Sixteenth st. and Second and 

Third aves. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 1,200 1,300 
One Hundredth st. and Fifth ave. e 1,200 

Nineteenth Ward. 
Seventy-fifth st. between First and Second and 

Third aves. . ° ° ° ° 1,200 1,320 
Eighty-third st, between Second and Third aves 1,200 1,300 


Twenty-third Ward. 
Alexander av. and One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 


st. . ° ° 2,000 _ 
Twenty-second Ward. 
Sixty-third st. and Tenthav. . ° ° 1,200 _ 
No. 509 East One Hundred and Twentieth st. 1,200 — 
One Hundred and Fifty-sixth st. West. ‘ 1,200 _— 


The board adopted most of the recommendations in the above 
list and after making a number of changes and additions, gave 
the estimated costs as follows: 


Sites under consideration . ‘ : $2,428,500 
“ now under condemnation ° , $1,961.750 
Buildings, improvements, etc. ; ° $8,888,000 


Thus the total requirements amount to $13,278,250. 


NEW SCHOOLS AND ANNEXES. 


Work on several of the new schools will soon begin. The 
sites for four of them are already in possession of the board. 
One will be located at 273-275 East 4th st. ; another on the N. W. 
cor. of gist st. and Ist ave.; the third on Trinity ave., 135th to 
136th sts. ; the fourth on Mosholu Parkway. 

The sites for three other new schools are now in process of 
condemnation, These are: 77th, 78th sts. and ave. A; I4I!Ist 
st., and Brook ave.; and the triangle at Andrews and Burnside 
avenues, 

The following wards will get new school buildings : 


Fourth (1), Fifth (1), Seventh (3), Eighth (1), Tenth (4), 
Eleventh (3), Twelfth (12), Fifteenth (2), Seventeenth (1), Eigh- 
teenth (1), Nineteenth (2), Twenty-second (1), Twenty-third (4), 
Twenty-fourth (5). 

The nine grammar schools which will get annexes are Nos, 2, 
3» 13, 25, 34, 60, 91, 93, and 94. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON PRESENT BUILDINGS, 


Sanitary. Grammar schools Nos, 2, 8, 15, 16, 26, 32. 41, 62, 
70, 73, 83, 84, 88. 

Primary schools Nos. 6, 7, 13, 20, 27, 31. 

Light, azr, etc. Grammar school 15. 

Exits, Grammar school 88. 

Gymnastum, Grammar school 16. 


Among other contemplated improvements are pavements, 
walls, etc. 


New Teachers. 


A large number of teachers will be wanted soon. Good teach- 
ers are always in demand in this city. The board is often at a 
loss how to fill vacancies, as the list of eligible candidates is not 
long. 


More School Supplies. 


Manufacturers of desks, heating and ventilating apparatus, 
and dealers in school supplies will also follow the work of erect- 
new school buildings with interest. Many of them will join the 
board of education and friends of the schools in their efforts to 
get the assembly to pass the bill authorizing the issue of $9,000,- 
ooo bonds. There is no doubt that the buildings and improve- 
ments planned for the next three years are badly needed. 


A New Pension Scheme. 


A bill has been introduced in the assembly by Mr. Kempner, 
providing that any teacher in the public schools of New York 
city who has served thirty years ‘or upwards shall at his own re- 
quest be retired on a pension not exceeding in amount one-half 
of the salary received by him at his retirement. These pensions 
are to be paid out of the city treasury, and the board of educa- 
tion is to include the sum deemed necessary for this purpose in 
its annual estimates. The board is opposed to the passage of 
the bill. It saysthat the “ Teachers’ Retirement Fund ” is giving 
satisfaction and should not be superseded by a scheme like that 
of Mr. Kempner. The act creating the fund, which is now in 
force, the board says, was carefully prepared after a series of dis- 
cussions lasting a number of years, the final bil! being the result 
of repeated conferences with the teachers’ organizations and the 
various bodies interested, and answers all existing needs and re- 
quirements. 
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Royalton will erect schoolhouse, Write H. O. Buckout, clerk. 

St. Cloud.—St. Mary’s parochial school will be erected. Rev, Gregory 
Steil, pastor. Write Arch. A. E. Hussey, 

St. Paul.—Bids are invited for furnishing desks for public schools. 
Write Hon. R. A. Smith, mayor, 

Sauk Rapids will rebuild sckocibowse. Write board of education, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Kosciusko will build schoolhouse, Cost $15,000, 

MISSOURI. 

‘St. Louis will build schoolhouse. Write Arch. A. H. Kirchner, Ninth 
and Locust sts.; also additions to Benton, Columbia, Dozier, and Mt. 
Pleasant schools; also Lyon, Garfield, and Shepard schools ; also addi- 
tion to Washington school; school in Clifton Heights; Wheatley addi- 
tion, All bidsto be addressed to Louis J. Holthaus, chairman com. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hartington will erect schoolhouse. Cost $12,000, 
Stitt, Norfolk. 

Juniata will build schoolhouse. Write board of education, 

Valley will erect schoolhouse. Cost $8,000. Write Arch, A. H. Dyer. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne will build schoolhouse. Cost $30,000, 
tion. 

East Newark will build schoolhouse on Third st, 
Warren, Fourth st. and Sherman ave., Harrison. 

Newark will build additions to the So. Tenth st. and Monmouth st. 
schoolhouses. Write R. D. Aigue, secretary. 

Paterson will erect three schoolhouses. Write board of education. 

Weehawken will build schoolhouse on Angelique st. Cost $14,000. 

NEW YORK, 


Brooklyn will build addition tou schoolhouse on 86th st., also will receive 
proposals for school desks and othersupplies. Write Mr. John McNamee, 
chairman, 131 Livingston st. 

Buffalo.—Sealed proposals will be received by the department of public 
works. City and county hall for furnishing all public schools and annexes 
for year 1896. Write R, G. Parsons, secretary. 

East Albany will erect schoolhouse. 

Elmira.—Albany st. schoolbouse will be rebuilt. 
Hobbs, 15 Stewart building. 

Middletown will erect high school. 
com, 

Mt. Vernon will build high school. 
ing & Tilton, N. Y. C. 

New York City will build schoolhouse on Briggs ave. Cost $80,000: 
Write Arch. C. B. J. Snyder, 146 Grand st.; also schoolhouse on 32d st. 
Cost $8,000. Owner C. H. Childs, 8 East 54th st. Arch. Louis Oberleia. 
—Proposals will be received for a schoolhouse on Anthony ave.; also an- 
nex to G. S. No. 53. Write E. A, Allen, 146Grand st. 

Rochester will build addition to state industrial school. 
Nolan, Nolan & Stern. 

Syracuse will build high school, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Buxton will build schoolhouse. Write Arch, J, W. Ross, Grand Forks. 
OHIO. 


Cincinnati.—Schoolhouse will be built for G. L. Sykes, Walnut Hills, 
Write Arch. A. O. Elzner, 527 Main st.—A twenty-three-room schoolhouse 
will be be erected on Odeon and Elm sts. Write Board, g10 Main st. 


Write Arch, J. C. 


Write board of educa- 


Write Arch. Jno. B. 


Write Arch. John 
Write H. W. Wiggins, chairman 


Cost $60,000, Write Archs. Bor- 


Write Archs. 
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Cleveland will erect schoolhouse on Willard st.; also schoolhouse on 
Dolloff st., also annex to Lincoln school building ; also annex to Buhrer 
school building. —also annex to C!ark school Write H. Q. Sargent, 190 
190 Euclid ave. 

Covington will build schoolhouse. 

Lima will build schoolhouse. Write board of education. 

Woodsfield will build schoolhouse, Cost $20,000. Write board of edu- 
cation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte.—Part of state college destroyed by fire. Loss $15,000. 

Darby Will erect schoolhouse, Write Arch. Morgan Bunting, Heed 
building, Philadelphia. 

Grove City will build schoolhouse. 

Haverford College will erect a large dining hall for the college. 
$14,000. Write Arch. W. L. Price, 731 Walnut st., Phila. 

Meadville will build aschoolhouse. Write M.S Cooper. secretary. 

Milton will erect schoolhouse. Cost $13,000. Write Arch. Peter J. 
Criste. 

Nanticoke will build schoolhouse. Cost $10,000. Write board of educa- 
tion; also schoolhouse. Write Arch. J. W. Zimmerman or Mr, Geo. T. 
Morgan. 

Philadelphia.—A Catholic protectory will be erected. Write Wilson 
Bros, & Co., architects, 1036 Drexel building.—A steam heating plant is 
being installed in the schoolhouse on Wharton st. Messrs Thompson Bros. 
contractors, 

Pittsburg will build high school. 
Fraser, 

Swarthmore will build addition to grammar school. 
gan Bunting, Phila. 


Cost 


Cost $50,000, Write Arch. W. S. 
Write Arch. Mor- 


TEXAS. 

Alvarado will build schoolhouse. Cost $20,000. 

Palestine will build schoolhouse. Cost $12,000. Write board of educa- 
tion. 

VIRGINIA. 

Charlottesville.— At a meeting of the building committee of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Mr. White, of the firm of McKim, Mead & White of New 
York, was requested to take charge of erection of rotunda and other build- 
ings. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cheney will erect state normal school, Write Arch. C. B. Seaton, Spo- 
kane. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Moundsville will erect schoolhouse. Cost $30,000. 
ucation, 


Write board of ed- 


WISCONSIN. 

Burlington will build schoolhouse. Write Arch, J. G. Chandler, Ra- 
cine. 
ooo.—also high school at south side. Write board of education. 

Madison will build schoolhouse. Cost $12,000. Write Archs. Gordon 
& Pauszack.—Repairs will be made and addition built to ladies’ hall on 
university grounds. Write Ferry & Clas, architects, Milwaukee.—An ad- 
dition will be added to the university. Cost $60,000. Write Archs. Ferry 
& Clas. 

Menasha will build high schoolhouse. 
J. Van Ryn, Merrill building, Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee will erect schoolhouse at 20th and Brown sts. Cost $50,000. 
Write board of education.—also schoolhouse in ninth ward. Cost $45,- 

Sparta will build schoolhouse. Cost $17,000. Write Arch. J. G, Chan- 
dler, Racine. 


Cost $25,000. Write Archs. H. 


















and furnished. 


JAMES STREET SCHOOL, AUBURN, N. Y.—B. B. SNow, Superintendent ; 


Mr. Julius A. Schweinfurth, of Boston, was the architect of the James street school. 
It is an eight-room building and will accommodate five hundred pupils. 





Pci, 





Sa ~K 
—S 


¥ 



















O. C. HALL, President of Board of Education. 


It was built in 1895 at a cost of about $40,000 complete 
Heated by steam heat with direct and indirect radiation. 
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State Publishing. 


Your discussion of “ State Interference in Text-Book 
Supply ’* takes hold upon questions of deep and far- 
reaching interest. That there are evils connected with 
the present system of supply is patent to all observers, 
and within the experience of no small section of the 
public. The remedy for them is not easily found. 
Some of the evils complained of are alleged to exist 
under all the methods of selection now in vogue in any 
part of the country. 

Of all the Northern and Eastern states Vermont is 
perhaps the only one that has tried the system of state 
adoptions. After employing this method for several 
terms of five years each a general demand for the abo- 
lition of the state board came up from all parts of the 
state, and the power of choice was then vested in the 
town directors. As there yet remained a feeling of un- 
rest, county adoptions, after an interval of a few years 
of the town system, were tried for a term of five years. 
This method failed of its objects and the people re- 
verted to the town system again. 

Some thirty odd years ago the legislature of Connec- 
ticut passed an act empowering the state board of edu- 
cation to adopt a uniform system of books for the state. 
The present president of Johns Hopkins university, 
Daniel C. Gilman, was then secretary of that board. 
After a very full and careful consideration of the sub- 
ject this board informed the boards of school visitors 
of the several cities and towns that they should not 
exercise this power. Here was a small, compact, and 
generally homogeneous population, and it would seem 
that if the state could profitably interfere anywhere and 
at any time with the text-book supply, it could do so 
here under the most favorable circumstances, and that 
here was an opportunity to demonstrate its advantages 
if they could anywhere be shown. Their course in de- 
clining to exercise the authority conferred upon them 
evidently met the approval both of the educational sen- 
timent of the state and of the people at large. 

Some years ago the state of Minnesota decreed a state 
uniformity of text-books, and arranged for a supply of 
the same to the several school districts. Financially 
the plan was deemed a success, as books could be 
bought cheaper than ever before. Educationally it was 
thought a disastrous failure, as the books contracted 
for were considered generally by teachers as much too 
dear at any price. After long and persistent agitation 
by the well wishers of public education, the state con- 
tract law was repealed. The right of the local authori- 
ties to make such contracts for books as they thought 
for the best good of their schools was recognized. The 
natural laws of competition and of supply and demand 
were suffered to resume their sway, much more to the 
satisfaction of the people than to the profit of pestilent 
meddlers with affairs of which they have a little highly 
diversified misinformation. 

The disastrous experience of California in publishing 
a state series of text-books is widely known and uni- 
versally deplored. The poor children of that state are 
condemned to pay higher prices for books than such 
books can be bought for in any competitive market in 
the country ; while in point of merit they could hardly 
be offered on any terms in any other state with any 
prospect of success. 

Five years ago the state of Iowa established elabor- 
ate machinery for permissive county uniformity of 
text-books. Less than half of the counties of the state 
have availed themselves of the alleged advantages of 
this law. 

Instances of state interference might be multiplied. 
It would seem to be incumbent upon its advocates to 
show any public benefits that had yet been obtained. 
The disadvantages are numerous. The experimental 
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stage has long since passed. The great majority of 
children have but a few years at best to pass in school. 
During these few years they have a righ/ to the best at 
the lowest cost. They have aright that their limited 
opportunities should not be lessened by experiments of 
doubtful utility, undertaken and projected sometimes 
by people whose good intentions are disproportioned to 
their knowledge of the thing they have persuaded them- 
selves needs reforming. 

It is yet debatable whether the state should interfere 
in affairs, like the telegraph, which are in themselves 
essentially a monopoly. But the supplying of school 
books is so far from being a monopoly, except where the 
state has interfered to make it so, that most of the appar- 
ent evils growing out of the business are probably due 
to too great, unwise, and over-zealous competition 
among rival publishing houses. If these could always 
be restrained within proper limits, and directed within 
appropriate channels, as they ought to be, and as they 
usually are, the business would be no more exciting, 
attract no more public attention, and call for no inter- 
ference by restless spirits than does the supplying of 
books to Sunday-schools. L. O. 


- 
State Uniformity of Text-Books. 


No legislation that could be enacted would be so in- 
jurious to the schools as uniformity of text-books for 
the state of New York, and Iam sure that your stand 
against such legislation will meet the hearty endorse- 
ment of every teacher in the state.* If all the teachers 
in the states were of exactly the same temperament, pos- 
sessing exactly the same mental characteristics and ex- 
actly the same attainments, then exactly the same text- 
books might be used by all. If the teachers turned out 
by our training schools were like the engines built by 
the Corliss Engine Company, they could be sent to any 
part of the state and put to work with the assurance 
that the same amount of fuel and water would produce 
the same effective power. But one normal student will 
possess a nervous, another a lymphatic, temperament. 
No training can compel these two to walk alike, to talk 
alike, much less to think or teach alike, and yet they 
may be equal in intellectual capacity and may secure 
equally good results in their school-room work, Be- 
tween these two extreme types there are many inter- 
mediate types due to a difference of temperament alone, 
to say nothing of the varieties that come from a differ- 
ence in natural brain power, a difference in early train- 
ing, and a difference in surroundings. 

Corresponding exactly with these differences in the 
teachers themselves, we find a difference in the text- 
books they use. It is a common thing to find two 
teachers generally recognized as of equal ability, equally 
successful in securing results in the class-room, using 
methods and text-books that are radically at variance. 
One of these teachers will pronounce a certain arithme- 
tic the best published; the other will be equally decided 
in favor of some other text-book on that subject. Both 
are perfectly honest. 

The fact is that each teacher probably has the text- 
book best suited to her temperament and methods, and 
for this very reason, entirely unsuited to the other. To 
force both to use the same method and the same text- 
book would practically destroy the usefulness of one of 
them, 

Upon one occasion I found a member of a school 
board who had been overwhelmed with testimonials 
from the leading teachers of the United States in favor 
of four sets of readers. He could not understand how 
it was that there should be such a wide difference of 
opinion among equally competent judges, and was hon- 
estly in doubt as to what was the best text-book for his 
own teachers and the schools under his charge. I gave 
him the only possible reason for this honest difference 
of opinion and suggested that the best interests of his 
school required that his teachers should use the text- 
books which they themselves found best adapted to 
their work. P. Major. 
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= Editorial Motes. = 


PPPPPppppppppppppppppppppppppp 


There are two classes of school board members who 
are of no use to the communities they represent. One 
is made up of those who are too lazy to acquaint them- 
selves with the needs of the schools. Of course they 
will not admit it is laziness, but will call it “ unbounded 
confidence in the wisdom of the superintendent and the 
teachers,” They expect that if anything is wanted it 
will be brought to the?r attention in the meetings of the 
board. Often they do not even attend these sessions 
regularly, but rely on the printed minutes to inform 
them of what is going on. They ought to take off their 
honors, put them in an envelope and designating the 
contents properly “ resignation ” make room for people 
who have a higher conception of the office of public 
school trustee. 

The second class—and this is a large one—is com- 
posed of busy-bodies who are constantly in fear that 
there is something wrong somewhere and that they have 
not enough deference shown them. They are around 
at all times taking up the superintendent's time, annoy- 
ing principals with orders to be shown around the build- 
ings, and interrupting class exercises to impress teach- 
ers and pupils with an idea of their greatness. If the 
course of study is to be enriched they are there with 
arguments that too many things are taught as it is, that 
too much time is wasted, etc. If the teachers want 
more salary,they are on hand to demonstrate that 
teaching is the easiest thing in the world and that the 
wages ought rather to be cut down. 

Neither deadheads or chronic fault-hunters are fit to 
serve on boards of education. The material that is 
needed is made up of men and women—preferably 
fathers and mothers—who love the public schools and 
take a sympathetic and intelligent interest in the phys- 
ical, moral, and intellectual welfare of the school chil- 
dren ; who look upon the offices of superintendent, prin- 
cipal, and teacher as worthy of the highest respect and 
take care that these are filled with persons fit to carry 
on the work that is expected of them and then pay them 
the deference that is their due ; who visit the schools to 
get acquainted with their material and other wants, with- 
out depriving the children of even the least share of the 
teachers’ time and attention ; who encourage teachers 
and assure them of their interest in their success—a 
word of praise goes a great way,and an invitation toa 
social reception will be highly appreciated ; who have a 
clear head, good business qualifications, a fine tact, and 
above all, good will toward the men and women with 
whom they are to coédperate in the work of making the 
schools the true culture-wedges of the community. 





How to conduct teachers’ meetings to make them 
productive of good results is one of those problems 
that few have yet been able to handle successfully. 
The majority of these gatherings have only a social] value 
bringing together men and women who are at work 
in the same field. The handshaking and exchange of 
opinions outside of formal sessions are things which are 
worth a great deal. But that is not all the teachers 
came to do. They want to get help and inspiration. 
Do they get it? Often they do, but more often the 
greater number go away empty-handed and discouraged. 
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The programs of most meetings are loaded down with 
tid-bits for those who are able to help themselves, the 
rest, those who come to learn, get very little if anything. 
Here a reform is badly needed. Who will offer sugges- 
tions? 





A new interest in the schools has suddenly broke upon 
the unsuspecting public. Text-books containing a stated 
number of pages, on stated things, to be discussed a 
stated number of times each week is one of the unique 
ideas to which it has given birth. The Ainsworth bill 
opened the way in New York. Congress is asked to 
make military instruction gwasi compulsory in all the 
schools of this country. An ex-congressman of the city 
of New York is advocating the compulsory teaching of 
“popular essays on the care of teeth,” as is reported in 
another column. Two brand new schemes were sub- 
mitted to the editor of THE JouRNAL last week, with 
requests to push their legislative enactment in every 
state of the Union. One was brought into the sanctum 
by two young physicians, joint authors of a work which 
might be called a natural history of bacteria, establish- 
ing beyond doubt that, though every living object has 
a right to live, it does not necessarily follow that a cul- 
tivation of intimacy with all of them is desirable, partic- 
ularly notif they enjoy the doubtful distinction of being 
happy, but treacherous, bacilli. The modest authors of 
the manuscript believe that with a display of some in- 
telligence in placing the matter before legislative as- 
semblies instruction on the causes, treatment, etc., of 
contagious diseases could be forced upon all the schools 
from the kindergarten to the university. “The subject 
is one of greatest importance,” etc. This argument 
was also brought forward by the concoctor of the sec- 
ond plan which by courtesy of the U. S. postal service 
was safely deposited on the editorial desk. Of course 
it was modified to suit the character of its particular 
“subject of greatest importance,” which is indicated in 
the brief but expressive title, “ Every Child its Own 
Lawyer.” Every child certainly ought to know the law 
of the land in whose government he is some day to take 
part, hence —, hence —, g. e. d. 

We are anxiously waiting for new schemes of this sort. 
My ! how many things the schools do not teach. Cram- 
dom has kept a tally and its patience has burst at last. 
Enlarge the satchels of all school children and hire 
wagons to haul the books that are under way. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The great topic for discussion during the week has been the 
Cuban question, which reached an acute stage when the United 
States senate by a vote of 64 to 6 favored acknowledging the bel- 
ligerency of the insurgents. The strong feeling aroused in Spain 
by this action was shown by the attack on the U.S. consulate in 
Barcelona and the tearing up and tramping on the U. S. flag by the 
mob. Notwithstanding these demonstrations the U. S. house of 
representatives adopted similar resolutions by a still more decisive 
vote, 263 to 17. Congress, for once, accurately represents the 
sentiment of the American people; the wish to see Cuba free is 
almost unanimous. ; 

Italy’s scheme for African conquest has just had a set-back by 
the defeat of an Italian army in the Abyssinian mountains by the 
followers of King Menelek. The Crispi ministry immediately re- 
signed, but King Humbert would not accept their resignations. 
If Italy fails in Africa it may seriously affect her standing among 
European powers. 

Great Britain has decided to present her side of the case to the 
Venezuela commission The Greater New York bill under 
consideration in the state senate.——Great floods in New Eng- 
land ; in some places the rivers have not been so high since 1854. 
— Serious dissensions in the Salvation Army ; Miss Eva Booth, 
the new head of the organization in the U. S. hissed on her first 
appearance in New York City, 
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Choice Morsels of the Tiger's Food. 


The editorial tiger has been favored with unusually large ra- 
tions this last week, and it is not surprising that several choice 
morsels were left on the floor after the care-taker took him out 
for a constitutional to his friend, the furnace. The Venezuelan 
difficulty, the Ainsworth bill, the distant approach of spring, dis- 
asters of all sorts, Bob Ingersoll, the reindeers of Dr. Harris, and 
other topics are touched upon in these remnants in a way that 
cannot but delight collectors of contemporary curiosities of cere- 
bral activity. 


There is a postal card from a friend in California who taught 
school in the early seventies, but lost his position and then took 
up hog raising. His interest in the progress of the schools has 
grown as steadily as the baldness on Speaker Reed’s cranial pro- 
tectory. He surely is more anxious about the education of chil- 
dren now than he ever was in the days of his schoolkeepership. 
Twice a month he sends notes to be used in the editorial columns 
of THE JOURNAL, and enjoys the proud distinction of being the 
most regular contributor to the tiger’s provisions. Here is an 
extract from his last bi-monthly postal-card: ‘‘ The cemetaries 
of the land are full of dead men’s bones that were educated with- 
out morality and the prisons are jammed full with educated peo- 
ple. Education is like a steam engine turned loose on a track 
that smashes everything, and poisons the souls of the children what 
never learn God and righteousness and morality.” It may be 
that from an ex-pedagogic hog-raising standpoint things look 
more gloomy than they do to us. 


“The verses which I send you herewith are written in my 
heart’s blood. Please print them in THE JOURNAL. I will send 
you ten cents for two copies of the issue containing them, if you 
will notify me of that effect and make my dark life glad.” This 
mournful extract is from a letter bearing the date of the coldest 
day on record in New York. The rhymestricken writer is no 
teacher, but thinks she “may some day want to keep school, if 
nothing better turns up.” We'll not smash all possibilities of her 
realizing the hopes she entertains. Perhaps the furnace will ex- 
tract the “sweet spring breezes” from the verses and blow them, 
properly edited, through the register in the sanctum. 


_One facetious correspondent, who is evidently anti-Ainsworth- 
billish to the core, asks THE JOURNAL to propose that the fram- 
ers of that “odious measure” ought to organize a movement for 
abolishing the practice of allowing St. Bernard dogs to run 
around on the Alps with barrels of alcoholic liquid around their 
necks. “ Make it plain ice-water,” he pleads. His suggestion is 
herewith respectfully submitted, etc. 


Some time ago THE JOURNAL commented upon the impru- 
dence of the boys of a Western college who had denounced the 
faculty for accepting a gift of a rich beer-brewer. It was said 
that the money should have been accepted and if any more could 
be gotten from the same source to take that too; if 
Christian congregations should foilow the example of those Hot- 
spurs and accept no money of any one not agreeing with them 
in doctrine, or not leading a holy life according to their standards 
of righteousness, their treasurers would have nothing to do but 
compute interest on mortgages. Still there were at least two 
worthy persons who failed to appreciate the point THE JOURNAL 
tried to make. Both wrote letters to inform the editor that they 
had discontinued their subscriptions on this account. This was 
thought to be the end, but one of the two enraged discontinuers 
would not have it so, and wrote another note asking why his let- 
ter was not printed in THE JOURNAL. Shades of Dogberry! 
to think that we lived under the comforting delusion the distinc- 
tion belonged to you and to you only to have prayed: “ Masters, 
do not forget to specify, when time and place shall serve, that I 
am anass.” It is a sad duty, but it must be done. Dogberry, 
your peer has been found. 


Important Articles in this Number, 


_ Among the articles in this number which will be read with par- 
ticular interest are “ Character Training Through School Work ;” 
“Prepare for the First Day ;” ‘‘ Functions of School Boards; ” 
““A Necessary School Record;” “The Reign of the Hekto- 
graph;” “Colambus, Ohio, Plan of Promotion of Pupils: ” 
“Tardiness and Absence of Pupils ;” ‘‘ What is Your Ideal?” 
‘* Learning Made Easy, Too Easy;” “ The Natural System of 
Heating and Ventilation Used in the Freehold High School ;”’ 
“New York City’s Need of Thirteen Million Dollars Worth of 
School Buildings ;” “ Letters on State Interference in Text- 
Books;” ‘* Descriptions of School-Room Devices;” “‘ Interest- 
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ing Notes from the Educational Field Everywhere ;” “ A Letter 
from THE JOURNAL’s London Correspondent ;” illustrations of 
school buildings and floor plans, etc., etc, 

The department of School Law deals particularly with Bora 
tions which are timely, and which have caused boards of educa- 
tion much trouble. 





Illiteracy in the United States. 


The report of National Bureau of Education which covers the 
year 1893, makes the startling statement that in the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 the percentage of illiteracy amung the male 
population of the north Atlantic states increased 4% of 1 
per cent. The rate of illiteracy for the United States is 13 per 
cent., a decrease from 17 per cent. in 1880, Or to put it another 
way, of the 47,000,000 of people in this country, 6,300,000 can 
neither read nor write. 

“‘ Westward the star of empire takes its way,” and Nebraska, 
not one of the Atlantic states, heads the list for literacy, but 375% 
of her population being unable to read and write. Of course 
the fact that educated Eastern people are filling the West, ac- 
counts for this rapid increase in the per cent. of literacy. This 
country is made a dumping-ground for the ignorant classes of 
all nations, and while the better educated push on West, the 
most ignorant stay near the coast, thus raising the per cent. of 
illiteracy in this locality. 

The heaviest per cent. of illiteracy isfound in Louisiana, 455% 
of her population being ignorant of reading and writing. 
With better facilities for the education of the colored people, the 
rate of ignorance in the Southern states will rapidly be lessened. 
Certainly there is encouragement in the fact that while in 1874, 70 
per cent. of the colored population were ignorant of reading and 
writing, in 1890 021e-half had learned to read and write. 





Improve School Boards. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—At the recent banquet of the Wisconsin 
Education club much attention was given to the problem of im- 
proving the efficiency of boards of school commissioners. Prin. 
McLenegan of the West Side high school thought the present 
school board was doing good work, that a change from the pres- 
ent system would be jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 
Mr. M. M. Bostwick took the opposite extreme and said that the 
school board as it now exists should be entirely done away with, 
and that power for managing schools, purchasing sites, planning 


* buildings, etc., should be in the hands of the school principals. 


Mr. S. Y. Gillan was of the opinion that school boards should be 
co-ordinate with common councils, and have original taxing 
power. Mr. W. G., Bruce, editor of the School Board Journai, 
advocated the relegation of the choice of school commissioners to 
the people. Elections should be held separately from other elec- 
tions, and should not be partisan. 





Sa RNR MRR 

New YorK Ciry.—Eugene D. Bagen, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, died of pneumonia at his home. He was born in 
this city forty-five years ago, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York in 1876, He first became asso- 
ciated witu the schools of the city in 1881. He was a member of 
the School Masters’ Club and the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation. 





ERIE 5 RST | A RRM 
Who Will Be Chosen? 


NEw York CitTy.—The death of Mr. Bagen has created a new 
vacancy in the ranks of the assistant superintendents of New 
York city. There are four places vacant at present. Dr. Addi- 
son B, Poland, until recently state superintendent of New Jersey, 
succeeded Dr. Norman A. Calkins and entered upon his work 
last Monday. There are many applicants for the well-paying 
positions. The New York city teachers would prefer to have 
one out of their number chosen and if a vote was taken it would 
probably elect Prin. Edward A, Page, Dr. John W. Davis, and 
Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer. 

Perhaps any one of these, all connected with New York schools, 
would be just as favorably received,—Prin. T. S. O’Brien, Prin. 
John T. McGuire, Joseph F. Taylor, Philip H. Grunenthal, or 
Robert Keyser. 

Of the educators in the city, not connected with the public 
schools, Professor Meleney, of the Teachers college is a favorite, 
though he is not a candidate. Among Brooklyn teachers Dr. 
Gunnison and Prin. Seth Stewart are spoken of by many. Out- 
of-town candidates mentioned are Dr. A. P. Marble, formerly 
superintendent of schools in Worcester, Mass., and Supt. Blod- 
gett, of Syracuse. 





Note. 

THE JOURNAL next week will contain a paper on Vertical 
Writing by Mr. J. D. Bond, Supervisor of Minneapolis.—The 
second Monthly Magazine Number of practical school-room 
helps will be issued March 21. 
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The English Educational Problem. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Sir John Gorst has already given notice of the intention of the 
government to introduce a bill “to make further provision for 
education in England and Wales,” but it is not expected to see 
the light much, if at all, before Easter. It the measure is to be 
at all satisfactory it is becoming more evident day by day that 
the whole field covered, and uncovered, by English educational 
machinery will have to be carefully examined and dealt with. 
And thus the latest contribution to the question as set forth in 
the recent report of the secondary education commission becomes 
increasingly important. To tinker with the question this year 
with the foregone necessity of re-opening the question in three or 
four years time will only cause trouble and a useless expenditure 
of public time and money, and be altogether unworthy of high 
statesmanship. Secondary education cannot be settled apart 
from the elementary education question, and it is admitted on all 
sides that secondary education must be organized and legislated 
for at once. In fact, many of the larger school boards have tres- 
passed into the domains outside elementary education. 

Thus the issues before the country at the moment are either a 
simple addition to the grants to voluntary schools or a large 
measure dealing with the whole question of education, and the 
opposition to the former would entail as much and perhaps more 
trouble and time than a bold and sensible carrying out of the 
recommendations of the Bryce commission. 

Your readers have already had a brief outline of these pro- 
posals, but the subject is important enough to warrant further 
space in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

First there is to be a central authority for all education formed 
by the amalgamation of the science and art department and 
charity commission with the present education department under 
a cabinet minister for education with certain permanent high 
oincials, Second, there is not to be a separate central authority 
for secondary education. An educational council to be part otf 
this central authority formed as follows, one-third appointed by 
the crown, one-third by the universities, one-third co-opted from 
— experienced members of the teaching profession. Zhzrd, 
secondary schools to have more or less of relation to primary 
schools on the one hand and the universities of the other by free 
places and maintenance of scholarships for the promising chil- 
dren from elementary schools. Fourth, the local authority for 
secondary education is recommended to be distinct from the 
present school board, and voluntary manager dealing with pri- 
mary education; this will probably be modified; this local au- 
thority will be the county, or borough formed by representatives 
nominated by the crown, county or borough councils, and by 
school boards, voluntary managers, and teachers in certain pro- 
portions. F72/th, a register of all teachers engaged in teaching 
to be compiled with a test and fee for registration and after seven 

ears no one not on this register to be allowed to teach in a pub- 
ic elementary or secondary school. Szxth, provision to be made 
for the training of secondary teachers in the art of education on 
the lines at present in force for elementary teachers, z. ¢., at duly 
recognized training colleges. Seventh, of four kinds of scholar- 
ships, one kind is to be attached to elementary schools, and one 
to higher grade schools, and both tenable at higher schools. 
Such scholarships may be awarded on the joint recommendation 
of the head teacher and managers to scholars whose record of 
work is best for a series of school years or quarter. Competi- 
tive examinations not to apply to children not over twelve years 
old and may be dispensed with for other reasons. Scholarships 
to provide maintenance as weil as tuition and to increase year by 
year while held by the same pupil and to be bestowed preferen- 
tially on poorer children, with no religious disabilities. Zigh¢h, 
in thickly populated districts centers or departments of existing 
schools to be utilized for secondary education. Ninth, the pres- 
ent official control over elementary education not to be applied to 
secondary schools; no “ payment by results”’ and no “code of 
regulations,” at any rate, on the present system of codes. In- 
spection to be not such as applied by the education department to 
elementary schools, whilst the inspectors are to be selected by 
the local authority, and in this selection great weight is to be 
given to previous experience in teaching. 

This is the education minister’s opportunity ; let him introduce 
a measure dealing liberally with the point enumerated under the 
eight heads above and he will mark an epoch in his country’s 
history. To turn from this possibility to the voluntary school 
question with its narrow prejudices and religious discussions will 
mean worry, disappointment with an unsatisfactory end, and very 
likely complete tailure. 

Mr. T. G. Rooper has changed the scene of his labors in Eng- 
land, having removed from the Yorkshire to the Southampton 
division of Hampshire. He has been a moving spirit among the 
hard-headed Yorkshiremen and will doubtless stir up the slum- 
bering energies of his new district. 

* * 7 * 

A new departure has been taken by government in the ap- 

pointment of two women as sub-inspectors of schools. In our 
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next we hope to give an account of these new officials and these 
probable duties, 
* * * * 


The question of granting university degrees to women is now 
being widely discussed im England. The subject was debated 
last week at a meeting of the senate of Cambridge university. 
The master of Magdalen thought there would be no great pre- 
ponderance of opinion for or against the proposal. In the opin- 
ion of the master of Peterhouse, women should receive nothing 
more than B. A., certainly not membership in the senate. This 
opinion was partially shared by the master of —— who, how- 
ever, took encouragement from the fact that men had suffered 
very little from the intrusion of women, and he predicted that no 
serious disadvantage would result to the university by their ad- 
mission. Supposing it were decided to give them full privileges, 
he thought no real evil would arise, nor could he see why 
women should not be lecturers, professors, or even vice-chan- 
cellors. The most glorious personages of our history lived under 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Victoria, and he had no fear that 
women would not be able to show themselves in literature, 
poetry, fiction, art, and music, equalto men. No vote was taken. 


. 


Make the Common Schools Free! 


NEw YORK CiTy.—Supt. Jasper takes a thoroughly democra- 
tic view of the school society. Recently he entered a class-room 
and noticing a variety of copy-books on the desks asked how 
many children had brcught their own books. (In this city, it 
must be remembered, the board of education furnishes books, 
stationery, and in fact, all necessary scholastic tools free to 
every child.) Mr. Jasper, on seeing a large number of children 
rise in answer to his inquiry, took up a copy-book with a beauti- 
ful cover, and asked how much was paid for that. ‘“‘ Eight cents,” 
he was told. Another child had bought one at five cents; a 
third, one at three cents. He asked the children whether they 
did not know that they could get all the copy-books they needed 
free of charge, for the asking. They knew it, but had not asked 
their teacher forthem. Mr. Jasper was greatly displeased and 
told them that no one should bring to school any book that was 
obtained outside. ‘‘ The board of education,” he said, “ has made 
it a law that everything you need is to be given you free. Un- 
necessary things must never be brought into the class-room. 
Take all those books and pens and pencils you did not obtain of 

“your teacher home and leave them there.” Mr. Jasper rigidly 
upholds the idea that all children in school must enjoy equal 
privileges and work under conditions as nearly equal as human art 
can make them; no favoritism is to be shown; no superior ad- 
vantages displayed; everything is to be done to make every child 
feel that as far as life in the common school is concerned he 
stands on exactly the same footing as every other child. Bravo, 
Mr. Jasper ! 

The New York city plan of free supply of school books and 
stationery is the best plan that has ever been devised and may 
serve as a model to every board of education in the country. It 
is American in the fullest sense of the term. The idea of FREE 
COMMON SCHOOLS, as announced about fifty-seven years ago by 
Horace Mann, makes the adoption of such a plan not only de- 
sirable, but necessary. Tell the people everywhere about it. 





Evolutionary Pedagogies Discussed. 


The current series of popular lectures before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association is upon education. So far, it is an unusually 
good series. The aim is to show the evolution of educational 
theory and practice and the place of education in evolution. 
The subjects discussed to date have been “ Environment as a 


Factor in Education;” “Heredity and Education;” “The 
Home as an Educator ;” “‘ Religion as a Factor in Education ;” 
“ The Evolution of Educational Systems ;” ‘‘ Educational Ideals 


of the Present Day;” ‘Children’s Rights in Education;” 
“ Education by Expression,” and “‘ Natural Science as an Educa- 
tional Factor.” The remaining subjects to complete the winter's 
course are “ Art in Education; ” “Ethical Culture ;” “ Training 
for Citizenship;” ‘Reclamation of the Unfortunate;” and 
“ Educational Theory in the Light of Evolution.” The lecturers 
for the winter, some of them familiar to our readers, are Dr. Ed- 
ward D. Cope, Z. Sidney Sampson, Dr. Martin L. Holbrook, 
Mrs. Lawrence Kneeland, Rev. Duren J. H. Ward, Rev. Edward 
P. Powell, Caroline B. Le Row, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Walter J. 
Kenyon, Nelson J. Gates, John S, Clark, Dr. Ellen E. Kenyon, 
Hon. William J. Gaynor, Eugene Smith, and Dr, A. E. Dol- 
bear. 


Both subjects and lecturers should appeal to all educational 
people. The course is attracting much attention among lay as 
well as professional circles wherever an interest in beneficent 
progress is felt. ‘Ihe lectures are to be compiled in a book at 
the close of the season. Dr. Lewis G. Janes, of 9 Clifton Place, 
Brooklyn, is president of the association, 
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Climbing the Hill of Knowledge. 


WEEHAWKEN, N. J.—The children of Upper Weehawken who 
attend school do so at the risk of their necks, and the anxious 
parents who pay taxes, think they “ do well to be angry” at the 
state of affairs, They live on the heights, beyond the Palisades, 
while there is a school-house conveniently near, the children can- 
not attend it because it is just outside the Weehawken line. 
Many parents have offered to pay any sum for the privilege of 
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sending their children to this school, but those in control refuse, 
and the pupils attend the school-house on the Boulevard. In 
order to do this they must walk a long distance over the common, 
and then descend the stairway of the Palisades. In fine weather 
this climb and descent would tax an adult, and when the wind 
blows and the stairs are coated with ice it is a perilous trip for 
pupils. The other way to reach the school is by a long detour 
of several miles by the way of Union Hill. Many parents keep 
their children at home, rather than allow them to climb the hun- 
dreds of steps up the Palisades. 


A Slumming Superintendent. 


BANGOR, MAINE.—In a recent address before the Athene club 
Miss Mary S. Snow, superintendent of schools spoke a good word 
for industrial training. Miss Snow said she had been “slumming” 
all winter, and had * many families who lived upon the alms 
given to small children, and others who were supported by the 
associated charities. The remedy for this state of things, Miss 
Snow says, is industrial training in the public schools, 

“In the primary grades we do now give the children some man- 
ual work, which develops the hand and heart as well as the head ; 
in the higher grades, however, we forget that the whole body 
goes to school, and setting aside all else, develop the head for all 
it is worth at the expense of the rest of the body. We teach our 
school children that to be an accountant is the whole aim of 
man,—that standing behind a counter is an honorable and worthy 
employment, while working at a trade carries with it a stigma of 
commonness and disgrace. We teach them that entrance into a 
trade is a step down. We teach our girls that to enter domestic 
service is to take a step down; it is not, it is a step up if taken 
rightly. Let us put into our schools sewing for the girls and 
blacksmithing and plumbing and carpentering for the boys, and 
we shall find the remedy for this.” 


A Boy their Leader. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The importance of the fire drill in schools was 
recently illustrated in one of the schools in this city. Five hun- 
dred children were in the building when it was discovered to be 
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on fire. The teacher lost her head, and dashed out of her room 
calling fire. A panic followed, and many lives would have been 
lost but for the presence of mind of a fourteen-year-old boy whose 
duty it was to beat time for the fire drill exercise. He began 
drumming with all his might, and the other children remembered 
their drill and falling into line marched out of the building in 
safety. 


Give us More Text-Books. 


LA CROSSE, WIS.—The ministers’ union has sent a memorial 
to the superintendent of schools, regretting that the teaching of 
morals has no place in the school curriculum, except as taught 
incidentally. The union advised that the subject be taught b 
the introduction of proper text-books, by talks on “ good morals,” 
and by the use of books in the supplementary reading course 
which will inculcate moral lessons. 

In his monthly report Superintendent Hardy says in reply, 
“ While ‘ morals“ as a specific study is not included in the printed 
course, it is a grave mistake to suppose it has no place in our cur- 
riculum, The aim of all the instruction and discipline of the 
public school is to prepare our pupils for good citizenship. Di- 
rect moral instruction is given in connection with the lessons in 
history, biography, reading, etc. How superior, how much more 
vital is such instruction compared with thecut and dried formule 
of text-books, Day in and day out the discipline of the school 
compels the daily practice of such virtues as promptitude, regu- 
larity, silence, industry, and obedience until they are so ingrained 
in the physical, and moral fiber of the child that there is no 
escape for him.” 


Asking for a Raise. 


Boston, Mass.—The women assistants in the high and Latin 
schools have petitioned the school committee for a fairer adjust- 
ment of salaries. 

At the present scale of salaries, the minimum for women is 
$756 per annum, while the junior masters receive $1,008. 

The annual increase for women is $48, and that for junior 
masters $144. 

The maximum salary for women is $1,380, against $2,880 for 
junior masters. 

The petition asks that the maximum for women be increased 
from $1,380 to $1,836, that the annual increase be changed from 
$48 to $108, and that the number of years required to reach our 
maximum be reduced from thirteen to ten. 

Surely this is a moderate request, and the whole additional ex- 
pense to the city for the first year would be less than $3,000, 
course the expense will gradually increase, but not for many 
years, as there will never be a large number of women receiving 
the maximum salary. 

At present the maximum of women is less than half that of 
men, although they teach the same subjects, the same number of 
hours from the same text-books, and fit pupils for the same col- 
lege examinations. A man’s salary has an annual increase three 
times that which the women receive. 

One of the old arguments for this disparity in salaries is that 
men receive college educations as a preparation, while less prep- 
aration is required of women. Even if this held true, the fact 
remains that the women are not asking for equal salaries, they 
will be satisfied with $1,044 less than menreceive. Many women 
are college graduates, and many others have spent much time and 
money in special study and travel, summer schools, etc. 

Another argument is that men have families to support. Asa 
matter of fact 66 per cent. of the Boston woman assistants sup- 
port others. 

As regards salaries of high school teachers, Boston is way be- 
hind other cities. Brooklyn women teachers receive a maximum 
salary of $1,700; Chicago and St. Louis pay $1,800; Cleveland, 
$1,600 ; and San Francisco, $1,680. On the other hand, Boston 
pays its men more than other cities. In Chicago men who do 
the same work as women receive only from $100 to $200 more, 
and in San Francisco the salaries are the same. 


Announcement. 


The New York State Art Teachers’ Association held a highly 
interesting meeting at the Teachers college last week. A report 
of the proceedings may be looked for in THE JOURNAL next 
week. Several other accounts.of meetings and notes of interest 
to educators are crowded out to make room for more pressing 
material prepared especially for this number. 


The announcement is made that a course of free drawing les- 
sons will be given at Glens Falls, N. Y., next summer, under the 
auspices of the New York State department of public instruction. 
The instructors offer their services entirely free of charge, thus 
sacrificing a large share of their vacation to help on the good 
work, It is said that probably two other summer schools will 
give free instruction in drawing to teachers. THE JOURNAL has 
urged for some years that the state should open summer schools 
for teachers and takes particular pride in making this announce- 
ment. More definite information relating to the new departure 
will be given in a later number. 
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Homes for Teachers. 


An International School Teachers’ Home Association has been 
formed to realize the idea of teachers’ homes. Its official headquar- 
ters are at Kansas City, Mo. The homes are to be built in re- 
sorts centrally located in each division of the United States, and 
one in Canada. The first home is to be built at Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, where a welcome is already assured by the gift of a 
building site of forty acres of forest-land, containing springs. The 

eople have also donated ash and marble, limestone and onyx 

or the building which, will be 285 x 150 feet. It will be fireproof, 
and well ventilated, handsomely furnished, provided with eleva- 
tors, bath-rooms on each floor, and all other modern improve- 
ments. The dining-room will be 100 xX 85 feet, furnished in mar- 
ble, onyx, and French plate mirror. Beneath this will be the 
gymnasium, thoroughly equipped, and above the dining room the 
auditorium will be located. 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


1. To establish and maintain unique, modern homes for the 
educators of the United States and Canada. 

2. To care for the sick, disabled, and aged members of this as- 
sociation. 

3. To provide rest, recreation, and pleasure for the worn and 
weary during vacations, 

4. To furnish facilities for higher education and culture in the 
use of libraries, scientific apparatus, gymnasium, etc. 

5. To furnish homes for the unemployed at cost, and all help 
possible to secure situations. 

6. To establish an educational journal devoted to the interests 
of members, in gathering information of latest methods and re- 
search, and furnishing communication between employer and un- 
employed. 

The officers of the association are : 

D. M. Anderson, Kansas City, Mo. President. 

Horace F, Wheeler, Kansas City. First vice-president. 

Helen Kimber Parsons, Kansas. Second vice-president. 

Elizabeth Anderson, Kansas City. Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


Teachers, ex-teachers and members of their families are eligi- 
ble to membership. 

The membership fee is three dollars. 

The annual dues are three dollars. 

Those who join the association before January 1, 1897, are 
charter members, and their dues will be only $2 and will secure 
membership until January 1, 1898. 

There are no other expenses, monthly dues, nor assessments. 

Any one making a donation of $50 or more will be given a 
certificate of life membership. 

Members are entitled to all of the privileges of the homes, some 
of which are rest, pure water, mountain air, good society, literary 
entertainment, boating, swimming, horseback riding, gymnasium, 
art department, libraries, music room, hot and cold baths, whole- 
some food, reduced railroad rates to the home, board $2.50 per 
week, and an extensive campus which furnishes ample room for 
tennis, croquet, and other outdoor sports. 


TRUSTEES, 


Among the trustees we notice the following names : 


Col. F. W. Parker, Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Boston, Mass. 

W. H. Anderson, Wheeling, Va. 

M. A, Bailey, Emporia, Kan. 

H. A. Nickell, Ozark, Ark. 

Dr, Joseph Baldwin, Austin, Tex. 

James L. Hughes, H. M. Inspector of Public Instruction, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Mrs. A. J. Peavey, Denver, Col. 


Miss Frances Willard addressed the following letter to the 
founder of the association : 


DEAR Mrs. ANDERSON :—Any enterprise that looks toward furnishing 
to school teachers a place of rest and recreation has my warmest sympathy. 

I began to teach when I was eighteen years of age and kept it up with 
intervals of travel for fifteen years, beginning in a primary school and end- 
ing as dean of a Woman's Collegeand professor in a university, sol think 
I have sounded the diapason of all teachers’ lives in my own dear native 
land. I know its joys and sorrows, its success and defeats, but best of all 
I know its honest hard work for which no money can make an adequate re- 
turn. The wonder to mes that the people who have derived so much ad- 
vantage from the patient labors of our school teachers of every grade have 
not earlier set about establishing for them such homes for their summer 
outings and periods of rest as they ought to have. The children of the na- 
tion would reap untold benefit from being taught by those whose mental 
work was less strenuous than that of our over-wrought teachers in general. 
The greatest trouble seems to me to be that they not only teach nine months 
of the year, but they go about seeking what will ‘‘help them in their work” 
during the other three, so that they are practically like Noah’s dove ‘‘ seek- 
ing rest and finding none.” 

I have made three temperance journeys to Arkansas, beginning in 188r1, 
and have helped so far as I could to introduce the W. C. T. U. into that 
beautiful country. It rejoices my heart that a good work has been done 
and that you are not going to allow the sale of liquor in the neighborhood 
of this rest home for our good friends and benefactors who teach the 

oung. 
3! Please count on me for any help that I can render and believe me. 
Yours with every good wish. FRANCES WILLARD. 
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The association is likely to make the fatal mistake of spreading 
itself over too much ground. If it fulfils objects Nos. 1 and 3, it 
will do well. Nos. 2 and 5, if they can be carried out, would be 
a good thing, though they had better be left out for the present. 
But 4 and 6, particularly the latter are clearly beyond the province 
of a school teachers’ home association. Why must there be a 
new educational paper every time a dozen teachers get together 
to do a certain thing? Ve know of at least seventeen journals 
of this kind which have been discontinued in the past ten months 
after a brief and expensive existence. Nothing will swallow up 
money as fast as a periodical. Teachers who wish to join the 
association will do well to note in their letters that they should 
like to see the “ home” idea realized, but would under no consid- 
eration see their money wasted in experiments outside of this 
particular field. 


The founders and officers of the association are earnest and 
enthusiastic workers for their cause and it is only natural that 
mistakes will be made in entering this new and untried field. Cne 
is already on record; they have undertaken more than they can 
safely carry. Another one is the neglect to inform the estab- 
lished educational journals of the newenterprise. THE JOURNAL 
learned of it through letters of inquiry pouring in from all over 
the country, particularly from the West, of teachers who wished 
to know our opinions of the association. 


Letters were at once addressed to a number of the trustees to 
obtaininformation. In reply we received a circular, the substance 
of which is given above and several letters, among them the fol- 
lowing. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, TORONTO. 

I was asked to act as trustee of the Home, which was to be established 
at Hot Springs, Arkansas, as a recruiting place for tired teachers, I 
thought the idea a good one, but I have no definite information in regard 
to the matter. JaMEs La HUGHES. 


Last summer Mrs. Hunt was asked to act as trustee for the Internationa! 
School Teachers’ Home Association, She expressed her willingness to 
allow them to use her name as trustee, if there were no official obligations ; 
hence her name was entered as one of the trustees of that organization. 

She has in her possession a charter drawn up under the laws of Missouri, 
and there is such an organization with a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and fourteen trustees. 

From the prospectus, we believe it a meritorious enterprise. We know 
nothing of its progress or practical working ; indeed it cannot have attained 
much, as it is still in its intancy. We are glad to give you such informa- 
tion as we have concerning it. Respectfuily, 

S, I. COOLEY. 


Will Retrenchment Pay ? 


OMAHA, NEB.—The school board expects to carry on the 
schools for from $30,000 to $40,000 less than last year, and with 
this reduction they expect to run school affairs decently. The 
teachers’ training school has been closed. As the heaviest item 
of expense is teachers’ salaries, retrenchment will probably begin 
there. Omaha teachers do not receive more than teachers in 
other cities, and the salaries have already been reduced 1o per 
cent. by cutting down the school year from ten to nine months. 
Of course salaries are relative, and salaries in Omaha are rela- 
tively low. A further reduction would mean the loss of many of 
our best teachers, who would, no doubt, be welcomed to other 
cities, 


Looking for Good Teachers. 


PORTLAND, MAINE.—Dauring a recent visit to the Portland 
schools, Supt. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., offered three of the 
best teachers positions in the Springfield schools. These teach- 
ers now receive $425, and the salary offered at Springfield is 
$600. If the teachers leave, as they probably will, it will be a 
great loss to Portland, for there is a scarcity of trained teachers. 
So great is the difficulty in obtaining substitutes, that when a 
regular teacher is ill, her class often goes without a regular teacher 
for several days. It would seem that Portland should offer sala- 
ries which will make good teachers permanent. 


Columbus: First In Many Things Educational. 


COLUMBUS, OH10,—Dr, J. U. Barnhill, president of the board 
of education, a short time ago gave a highly interesting historical 
sketch of the growth of the public schools of this city. He said 
that Columbus was the first in Ohio to employ a superintendent 
of public schools (Dr. Asa D. Lord). The city also was 
the first to employ women as principals, and the first to 
pay equal salaries to men and women for equal service. It 
was among the first to abolish the color line in schools; the 
among the first to establish vital relations between the public 
library and the schools by sending out books to be used for sup- 
plementary reading in the class-rooms; among the first to dis- 
pense, in a measure, with final examinations (see article on page 
263 of this number); among the first to maintain a first class 
normal school in connection with the public schools; among the 
first to make the kindergarten an integral part of the public school 
system. 
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Who Will be State Superintendent ? 


The question, Who will succeed Dr. Addison B. Poland as 
state superintendent of New Jersey is being widely discussed in 
educational circles just now, not only in the state most directly 
concerned, but throughout the country. All true friends of the 
schools are united in the wish that the man chosen ought to 
be a man of scholarship, of firmness of purpose, and strong 
executive ability; one who is well acquainted with the pecul- 
iar educational needs of the state, who is imbued with the spirit 
of the new education, and is at home in the theory and practice of 
modern pedagogy ; one who can inspire teachers and stir the peo- 
ple to take a lively interest in the improvement of schools; and, 
lastly one who is thoroughly in sympathy with the movements 
inaugurated by Dr. Poland, particularly the “township act,” 
skilled supervision of township schools, and the professional ad- 
vancement of all teachers in the state. No mere politicians, no 
narrow-minded, selfish pot-hunters, no “mean secondary men” 
should be considered. 

Prin. Green, of the state normal school of Trenton, would be 
just the man for the place, but he will hardly want to give up his 
present position. Supt. Ralston, of Asbury Park, the state man- 
ager of the N.E. A., is another educator worthy of the place and, 
at the present writing, the indications are that he will be elected. 
Dr. Poland is said to have proposed Senator E. C. Stokes who, as 
superintendent of the Millville schools, has shown himself a capa- 
ble executive and safe leader. Two other prominent educa- 
tional men mentioned for the place are Mr. Geo. A. Frey, of 
Camden, member of the state board o' education, and Prin. Bis- 
sell, of Newark, who is known to many of our readers through 
his contributions to THE JOURNAL. The Bergen county teach- 
ers’ association have recommended their superintendent, Mr. John 
Terhune. Among others whose friends would like to see them 
get the post are Supt. J. A. Reinhart, of Paterson ; Supt. Gregory, 
of Trenton; and Prof. Meleney, of the Teachers college, New 
York city, who was at one time superintendent of the schools of 
Paterson. But these are not candidates, so far as the writer is 
aware. 

Governor Griggs, who has the power to appoint the superin- 
tendent, is a Republican and will most likely give the preference 
to one of his party, though he will not allow political allegi- 
ance to stand in the way. He is aman of culture and broad 
views, and has at more than one time demonstrated his determi- 
nation to be loyal to the best interests of the schools and to help 
advance them to the best of his ability. His decision is looked 
for with great interest. 


School Directors Fight Is On. 


The Cleveland plan of city school organization may be the best 
there is, but there seems to be room for much improvement. 
The papers of Clevelend in the past five weeks have been printing 
articles concerning the approaching election of a school director 
that have all the clang of political warfare. It seems to be out 
of question that any one but a Republican can ever be elected. 
Thus party lines are drawn, the very thing that the best friends 
of the schools have always opposed. The following paragraph 
from the Plain Dealer reveals a side of the Cleveland plan that 
the Committee of Fifteen must have overlooked, and Bro. Bardeen 
will want to revise his “‘ 1 do not see in what respect the Cleve- 
land plan could be improved ” when he reads it: 

“The fight for the school director is waxing warm and the campaign 
for the preliminaries promises to be most interesting in the Republican 
party, because for this one ¢ ffice alone yesterday there were at least sixteen 
candidates of more or less prominence, and each one more or less sanguine 
in his expectations of securing the office.” 

Elections of school directors and judges should not be fought 
on party lines. It would be well to separate them from the gen- 
eral election and set a special date for them. This is the best 
way we can think of at present to educate the people to non- 
partisan voting in filling these offices. 


Notes from Here and There. 


(QQUEBEC.—The trouble concerning the Manitoba school sys- 
tem seems to be more of a struggle between the French and 
English than a controversy between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. So grave has the racial question become that the 
secession of the French Province of Quebec from the Canadian 
Confederation has been seriously discussed. 





BALTIMORE, Mp,—A bill has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture providing for introduction of physical culture in the public 
schools and other institutions supported by state funds. Cities 
of five thousand and more inhabitants shall employ specially 
trained instructors to supervise the exercises and train the grade 
teachers. Inthe smaller towns teachers sball receive at least 
fifteen consecutive drills under specialists. 


State Superintendent A. B. Poland, of New Jersey, the newly 
elected assistant superintendent of schools in this city will receive a 
salary of $3,950 instead of $3,750 as stated in THE JOURNAL of 
Feb. 22. The leading newspapers of New Jersey speak highly of 
Dr.Poland’s administration,and regret his leaving. 7he Daily True 
American says of him, “ He has been an efficient public officer, 
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and has enlivened and inspirited the school system of New Jersey 
to a point never reached before,” 


Supt. J. A. Shawan, of Columbus, Ohio, is among the most 
successful school superintendents of this country. He is a 
splendid executive officer, a devoted student of pedagogics and a 
practical school man of the first order. His ‘Plan for the Pro- 
motion of Pupils,” which is printed in this number, is the result 
of painstaking investigations and a thorough grasp of the prob- 
lems growing out of the practical needs and conditions of the 
schools. Boards of education and superintendents, principals 
and teachers of graded schools will find it profitable closely to 
examine its principal features; it contains a great deal of sound 
advice on one of the most troublesome questions of school prac- 
tice. 


The walls of the East Orange, N. J., high school are decor- 
ated with beautiful photographs of famous works of art. The 
collection includes about 120 pictures and was made by Supt. 
Vernon L. Davey on his European trip last summer. The 
Alumni Association donated twenty of the photographs and the 
board of education purchased the remainder for the school. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York, are the 
pioneer house in the publishing of shorthand works, and have 
sustained a reputation secondto none, The Isaac Pitman system 
has been adopted in the Brooklyn evening high school in the 
western district. The adoption of this system by the New York 
public schools in the fall of 1893 has met with marked success, 
the students taking the greatest interest in this fascinating study. 
The great following of the Isaac Pitman system permits new and 
improved text-books to be frequently issued, and the latest and 
best, Jsaac Pitman's Compleie Phonographic Instructor, is now 
a standard in many scnoois. The remarkable success of this 
system in the New York schools has brought it into such prom- 
inence that there is a widespread desire to be taught it, and, for 
this same reason, employers favor those who write it. Shorthand 
is fast becoming a leading feature in educational institutions, and 
it is wise to be prepared to teach it. 








Mr. Hammett Retires from Active Work ; the Business 
Continues. 


Those who have given their best efforts and strength in the 
cause of education for the past thirty years will remember with 
pleasure the progressive methods and earnest efforts Mr. J. L. 
Hammett, of Boston, has always used to supply their needs and 
to keep well abreast of the times during the thirty years of his 
labors. He has striven always to study carefully the needs of 
teacher and pupil alike, and to urge upon the educational public 
those appliances only which were of real value to them. This 
course has resulted in building up a large business, and he has 
been unquestionably successful in collecting the largest and most 
varied stock of educational apparatus to be found in any one 
store in this country. 

After his long service, he has this year retired from active la- 
bors and the business so long known as J. L. Hammett will now 
be known as J. L. Hammett Company, and will be conducted as 
formerly at 352 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 

The new company is composed of those who were formerly 
associated with Mr Hammett, so it is fair to infer that the busi- 
ness will be equally well conducted as before. Such an enter- 
prise deserves the support and approval of all educators, and we 
bespeak for the new company the hearty co-operation of all in- 
terested in the cause of education. 
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School Supplies. 


DPPPPPPPPPpppppppppryppagaggagagGgaq 
The Neograph, 


The Neograph is intended to meet the demand for a duplicator 
which wil! produce from one to two thousand copies of hand- 
written, or from twelve to fifteen hundred copies of type-written 
manuscript. 

In the Neograph the writing 
plate is the full size of the frame, 
and there is no shifting of the paper 
used in making the stencil. ‘The 
perforating is done by the stylus of 
the Neograph, and the cost of re- 
newing is but fifteen cents. There 
is no raised frame to impede the 
free use of the roller and cover it 
with ink, for the printing surface is above the frame. 

Its operation is very simple. A sheet of finely waxed stencil 
paper is stretched in the stretching frame, and is fastened by 
clamps over a corrugated plate of hardened metal, and by writ- 
ing on the waxed paper with a stylus the stencil is made. To 
make duplicate copies a sheet of paper is placed on the writing 
plate, inked over from a collapsible tube. The ink is evenly spread 
with a hand roller, which forces the ink through the stencil, thus 
producing an exact fac simile copy. 








Reading and Number Device. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows “ Pollard’s Rotary Black- 
board,” or aid to word build- 
ing. The surface is sectional, 
the inner circular section being 
stationary, while the outer one is 
made to rotate about it. Touse 
it the left hand grasps the board 
at the outer edge, and revolves 
the exterior rim to the left, bring- 
ing “c” on the outer surface op- 
posite “at’”’ on the inner, form- 
ing the word “cat.” Next “f” 
is brought down, and the word 
“fat” is formed. 

The rotary board may be used 
for number exercises also, by 
rotating theboard to the right by 
the grasp of the right hand. 

Subtraction, and division may be 





We thus have 6+2, 5+2, etc. 
taught in a similar manner. 


A New Compass and Divider. 


The Eagle Pencil Company, N. Y., has brought out a new con- 
pass and divider which will be found most useful and reliable. 
Its mechanism is very ingenious, but it can be manipulated with 







EAGLE DIVIDER AND COMPASS 
ne? 66 


PATENTED, 





orc. ue 1804. 


such simplicity that any school child can freely and readily use it. 
The compass is adjusted by turning the screw To use it as a 
divider, the tip is simply reversed. By turning the tip, a new lead 
can be easily inserted. Evety instrument is packed in a nickel 
box with six refiils, and is sold at 25 cents retail. 





Wood Turning Lathe. 


The accompanying illustration shows a new Io” swing wood 
turning lathe designed especially for use in manual training 
schools. The special feature of this lathe is the head stock. The 
inner, or spindle bearing in head stock is 1%" diameter by 63” 
long, and the outer bearing, formed by the small head of the 
cone running on the outside of the head stock is 2,',” diameter 
by 3}” long, giving 43 square inches wearing surface in this head 
stock. The head spindle is a crucible steel forging, running in a 
compressed genuine Babbitt metal bearing, and special pains are 
taken to see that the inner and outer bearings are truly cylindri- 
cal and perfectly concentri, one with the other. 

One oil tube oils all the bearings, and this tube holds oil suffi- 
cient for ten hours lubrication. 

The V’s in the bed are inserted, or turned out, and the head 
and tail stocks are fitted into them instead of on them. This allows 
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a perfectly free and level surface across top of bed and shelf on 
back side, besides protecting the V’s from being jammed. 

The T rests are concaved, with a projecting lip on the bottom 
which serves as a finger gauge for the operator while using turn- 
ing tools. 











The countershaft is compact and durable. The frame is in one 
piece, held in position by four screws. The bearing of the shaft 
is the entire length of the frame. Cone pully has high flanges, 
thus preventing the belt from running off, and the belt on tight 
and loose pulleys runs between a double belt finger, making it 
impossible for this belt, also, to run off. 

(Manufactured by F. E. Reed & Co., Worcester, Mass.) 





In the Mew Century Busy Work the sets are so arranged that 
the pupil can use them without aid from the teacher. They are 
for seat work for the pupil who is not reciting and who cannot 
have the direct attention of the teacher. Each set is intended 
to accomplish a definite purpose and to teach a de‘inite thing, 
while to the pupil it is as delightful as any game. In the work 
‘for beginners,” numbers from 1 to 5 are considered. Each 
number is represented in five different ways. The pupil arranges 
them, following a model, and thus learns to recognize the num- 
bers, however they may be represented. Then there is work in 
word building, exercises in script and print, cardboard squares of 





From “New Century Busy Work.” (New Century Educational Co., 
Boston and New York.) 

the various colors for assorting and teaching color, reproductions 
of works of art representing domestic animals, and also wild ani- 
mals as represented by Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, etc. The busy 
work “ for the latter part of first year and for second year,” in- 
cludes numbers fron 6 to 10; color--intermediate hues, with 
script and print; color—intermediate hues, for assorting and 
teaching color; common birds - half tone illustrations, with 
names in script and print, teaching the pupil to recognize each 
bird at sight; oak and maple leaves photographed from nature, 
and the names given in script and print; leaves of birches and 
poplars ; flags of great nations in colors, with names of countries ; 
weather signals in colors; Hiawatha, illustrated ; twenty repro- 
ductions from works of art of pictures for language work. (New 
Century Educational Co., Boston and New York.) 
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Books of the Month. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPHPPHPYPppHpypypyppypypyp 
Text-Books, Books tor Teachers, Etc, 


AMERICAN Book Co.--Complete Manual of the Pitman System of Phon- 


ography. By Norman P. Heffley. Cloth $1.25.—The Geological Story. 
Briefly told. By J. D. Dana. Cloth $1.25.—Manual of Geology. By J. 
D. Dunn. Cloth $5.00.-—-Die Kronung Joseph II. (German Texts, No. 5.) 


By Lyman Hall. Half leather 
By E. H. Keiser. Cloth .50.—— 


Paper .10.—The Elements of Algebra. 
$1.00.—-Laboratory Work in Chemistry. 
Meir Helmbrecht. By Ferdinand Khull. (Germania Texts No. 7,)—Rein- 
eke Fuchs. (Germania Texts No. 4.) Paper .to --School Interests and 
Duties Developed from Page’s ‘‘ Mutual Duties of Parents ard Teachers ; ” 
from various pu dlic reports and documents, and from the bulletins of the 
National Bureau of Education. Cloth $1.00,—Elements of Plane Geom- 
etry. By J. Macnie. Edited by Emerson E. White. (White’s Series of 
Mathematics.) Half leather .75.)\—Elementary English. By Robert C. 
Metcalf and Orville T. Bright. Cloth .4o. 

Concrete Geometry for Beginners. By A. R. Horrbrook, A.M. ($ .75.)— 
Elements of Plane Geometry. By John Macnie, A.M. ($ .75.)—Robinson’s 
New Higher Arithmetic for High Schools, Academies, and Mercantile Col 
leges.  $1.00.)—Elementary English. By Robert C. Metcalf. ($ .40)— 
Paradise Lost. By John Milton. Books I.,II. ($ .20.\—The Tragedy of 
Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. (20c.)—Observation Blanks in Phys- 
ics. By William C. A. Hammel. ($ .30.) 

D. APPLETON & Co.—Studies of Childhood. By James Sully. Cloth 
$2.50.—The Story of the Solar System, simply told for general readers.-— 
Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri, Cloth $1.50.—Appleton’s New 
Handbook of Winter Resorts. .50.—California of the South. By Walter 
Lindley, M. D., and J. P. Widney, M.D. Maps. Cloth $2.00. 

MACMILLAN & Co.—Euclid, Books 1-6, t1, 12. et, $1.50.—Mechanics, 
Dynamics, Statistics,and Hydrostatics, By R.T.Glazebrook. Nef $2.25. 
—Computation Rules and Logarithms. By Silas W. Holman. $1.00.— 
Object Lessons for Infants. By Vincent T. Murch$. Cloth. .60.—The 
Philosophe Sons les Toits, By Emile Sonvestre. Cloth 60c.— Aristotle. 
The Poetics. Translated with a critical text. By S. H. Butcher. Cloth, 
net $1.00.—The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought. Cloth, ze/ $3.00. 
—Horace Carminum. Lib.1 With introduction and notes. By J. A. 
Gow. (Pitt Press Series.) Cloth, me¢ $1.00. Tragedy of Coriolanus, 
and Troilus and Cressida. With prefaces, Glossaries, etc. By Israel Col- 
lancy. Temple edition. Flex. cloth, each .45; roan, each .65. 

Egyptian Decorative Art: A course of lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By W. M. Flinders Vetrie. (Imported.) Cloth $1.50. 

Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz. By Jules Marcou.—The 
Elementsof Physics. By Edward L. Nicholas & Wm. S. Franklin. Vol. I, 
($1.50.)—German Songs of To-day. By Alexander Tille. ($1.00.)\—A 
History of Nineteenth Century Literature. By George Saintsbury. 

Fables and Fabulists, Ancient and Modern. By T. Newbigging. 
$1.50. 

The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. Mahaffy. Cloth $3.50.—The 
History of Paris Commune of 1871. By T. March. Cloth $2.00.—The 
New Testament in the Original Greek ; the text revised by Brooke Foss 
Wetcott, D. D., and J. Fenton and Anthony Hort, D. D. Cloth $1.00; 
roan $1.25 ; full morocco $1,75.—Socrates and Athenian Society in his 
Days: A biographical sketch, By A. D. Godley. Cloth $1.75.—Life, 
Letters and Works of Louis Agassiz. By Jules Marcau.--A New English 
Dictionary on historical principles, founded mainly on the materials col- 
lected by the Historical Society. Vol. III., from Development, Difficulty. 
Boards net .60.—New Poems of Christina Rossetti. Edited by W. 
Michael Rossetti. Cloth $1.75, Large paper edition, ze¢ $3,50.—The 
Modern Readers’ Bible. Vol. II. Ecclesiasticus (Wisdom series). Cloth 


Cloth 
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.50—Economic History of Virginiain the Seventeenth Century. By Philip 
Alexander Bruce. Cloth, met $6.00.—Relliquiae Philological; or Essays 
in Comparative Philology. By R. S. Conway. Cloth, ze¢ $2.00.—Altred, 
Lord Tennyson: A Study of his Life and Work, By Arthur Waugh. 
Cloth $2.00, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co.—Elementary Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
netism, founded on Joubert’s Traite elementaire d’electricite, Cloth $2.25. 
—The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By S. Taylor Coleridge. Edited with 
notes and introduction by Herbert Bates. (Longmans’ English Classic.) 
Cloth .45.—A Manual of Clay-Modeling for Teachers and Scholars. By 
Mary Louisa Hermione Unwin, With 66 illustrations and a preface by T. 
G. Rooper. Cloth $1.00.—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by G, 
Pierce Baker (Longmans’ English Classics). Cloth .60, 

The Arabian Nights, Translated from the Arabic. 
Cloth $1.00.—The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 


By E, W. Lane. 
Written by 


himself. Cloth $1.00.—The Union of England and Scotland. By J. A. 
Mackinnon. Cloth $5.00.—History of England under Henry IV. 3 vols. 
Cloth $5.00. 


BRUNO HEsSLING.—Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium, Holland, etc. 
Boards $10. Details of Architecture in the Antiquity. Reconstructed by 
Prominent Architects of the ‘‘ Academie de la France a Rome.” Edited 
by H. D’Esprey. In ten parts. Pl. 1, bds. $4 50. 


INTERNATIONAL NEws Company,—Enclypodaedic English-German and 
German-English Dictionary. Edited by E. Muret. Unabridged edition 
In about twenty parts. Part 18—English-German. Ine-Rop., pap. Sub. 
50. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS.—Life of Jesus. Cloth $2 50. 


LemMckEe & BUECHNER.—Flugel-Schmidt—Tanger’s Dictionary for the 
English and German Languages. Half leather, $4.50. German-English 
pt., separately. $2.60. 

PHILADELPHIA SYNDICATE PUBLISHING Co.—Thé Encyclopaedic Dic- 
tionary. Cloth $16.00. 

Ginn & Co.—Trigonometry for Schools and Colleges. 
egg and E. Roe. Cloth .80. 

—Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowell. Cloth $2.00.—Bayard Taylor. 
By Albert H. Smith. (American Men of Letters.) Cloth $1.25. 

Wentworth’s Syllabus of Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth —Inductive 
Logic. By Wm. C. Ballantine.—Elements of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen, 
A. M. 

JouNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Constitutional History of Hawaii. 
By H, E. Chambers. Paper .25. 

LEA BROTHERS.—Text-Book of Physiology. 
$4.50; leather $5.50 —Text-Book of Practical Therapeutics. 
Amory Hare, Cloth $3.75; leather $4.75. 

C. N. BARDEEN.—The Claims of Greek. By Jas. P. Lees. Paper .25. 

D: Van Nostranp & Co.—Text-Book of Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 
By Robert Hancock. Cloth $1.75. 

STONE & KIMBALL.—Works of Edgar Allen Poe. Newly collected and 
edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and G. E. Woodbury. 10 vols. 
Cloth, each $1.50. 

Open CourT PUBLISHING Co.—The Primary Factors of Organic Evo- 
lution. By E. Drinker Cope.—Goethe’s and Schiller’s Xenions. Selected 
and translated by Paul Carus. 

F. WARNE & Co.—The Days of Bruce: A Story from Scottish History 
By Grace Aguilar. Cloth $1 50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS.—The Ethics of the Old Testament. By 
W, S. Bruce, (Imported.) Cloth, Net, $1.79. 

Dopp, Meap & Co.—Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century. 
Cloth, Net, $8.00. 

B. HERDER.—Philosophia Moralis: in Urum. 
Cathrein. Half morocco, Wet, .40. 


By Ernest Renan, 


By F. Ander- 


By Michael Foster. Cloth 
By Hobart 


Bysum Schola Victor 








Checks Bleeding, Reduces 
Inflammation,Quiets Pain, 
Is the Bicycler’s Necessity. 


School 


Sores, Burns, 
Piles, CURES Colds, 
Rheumatism, Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Chilblains, 
Catarrh, Inflamed Eyes, 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
Headache, Toothache, etc. 


Use POND’S EXTRACT 


after Shaving—No Irritation. 
after Exercising—No Lameness. 


5 “ ‘ 106-108 Futton Street. New York City. 
POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT |cxicocor1, "30,82 south Waters. Formula on 
is a specific for Piles. 50 Cts. | s+. Louis, mo. “210 North Second &t. Every Bottle. 





POND’S EXTRACT CO.,76 5th Av., N.Y. | Baltimore, Md, 


MADE FROM 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. | 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 


“ 104 Light St. 





Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


U. 8. 
ENSIGNS. 


Vertigo, 
Dizziness, 


Rush of Blood 


to the head, are all symptoms of 
some trouble with the brain. May 
be temporary; may become serious. 
Best to treat it at once. More than 
half the physicians in the country 
have successfully prescribed 


Flags. 





The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Freligh’s Tonic 


during the past ten years, for these 
and kindred troubles. 


Regular bottle, all druggists, $1.00. 100 doses. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, tull 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
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D. C. HEATH hey Co.—Le Premier de Francais. 
kiss. Boards .4 

The Yann Study of the Bible. An account of the leading forms of lit- 
erature represented in the sacred writings. Cloth $2.00. 


By Louise S. Hotch- 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING Co.—The Pilot. 
The Spy. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co,—Robinson 


By J. Fenimore Cooper. 


Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 


($ .60.)—-In New England Fields and Woods. By Rowland E. Robinson. 
G. P. PUTNAMS Sons.—Little Journeys To The Homes >f American 


Authors—Emerson, By George William Curtis.—Regeneration. With 
an Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. ($1.75.)—Little Journeys to 
the Homes of American Authors. By Caroline H. Kirkland. 


J. B, Lipprncorr Co.—Hugh Melville's Quest. By F. M. Holmes. 
($1.25.) 

HENRY Ho_t & Co.—An der Majoisecke. By Charles Harris. ($ 20.) 
—Das Abentener der Neujahrsnacht. By Albert B. Faust. ($ 25.) 

FRED. A. StoKes.—Diana’s Hunting. By Robert Buchanan. ($.75.)— 
The Pocket Magazine. Edited by J. Bacheller. ($1.00 year.) Kar ol 


HENRY T. Coates & Co.—Echoes of Battle. By Bushrod Washington 


James. 
THE JOSEPH KNIGHT Co.—Dames of High Degree.—By Thom on 
Willing. ($2.00,) 


Cuas, H. Kerr & Co.—American Liberata. By Robert H. Vickers. 
($.50.)—The Beauty of Kindness, By James Villa Blake 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co.—The Conquest of Mexico. 
Hickling Prescott. (Mailing Price, $.36.) 

LEE & SHEPARD —The Women's Manual of Parliamentary Law. By 


By William 


Harriette R. Shattuck, ($.75.)—Public Speaking and Reading. By E. N. 
Kirby, A. B. ($1.00.)—Studies in the Thought World. By Henry Wood. 
FISCHER & Bro.—The Spinning Bee. By Mrs. Gottlieb H. Federlein. 


($.60.\—Angelic Chords, By J. F. Fischer. ($.75.) 

THE IRviING Co,—Alden’s Living Topic Cyclopedia. 

THE Woop: ALLEN PUBLISHING Co,—The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwell- 
ing. By Mary Wood-Allen, M. D. 

J. A. JosEPH.—Shakespeare’s The Tempest. ByJ.A. Joseph. ($.25.) 

TuHos, A. Davies.—How To Bea Christian, By Thomas A. Davies. 

MAYNARD, MERRILL & Co —Legends of German Heroes of the Middle 
Ages,from Deutsche Heldevsagen. By Prof. Johannes Schrammen. ($ .40.) 
— Le Chant Du Cygne, By Arthur H. Solial. 


G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons.—A Manual of Physics. By William Peddie. 
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Notes from Here and There. 


California’s experiment of printing the text-book used in the 
public schools of the state has proved to be a very costly one. 
The loss on the venture since its establishment in 1885 is es- 
timated to be about $200,000. 


John J. Bradley, late of Henry Carey Baird & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has started in the book business in that city, under the 
style of the Philadelphia Book Company. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. announce their removal to 
more convenient premises, and rc quest that all correspondence 
may in future be addressed to g1 and 93 Fifth avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

On May 1, A. S. Barnes & Co. will remove from 56 East 
Tenth street, to the Presbyterian Building. 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York. where a suite of offices has been engaged on the fifth floor. 
The firm has leased its ink and mucilage business, and will here- 
after give particular attention to the sale of its * P. D. & S.” pens, 

The vile attack made on the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary in the Minneapolis 77zdune is now repudiated editorially 
by that paper, as follows: ‘ 

In certain advertisements heretofore published in this paper certain state- 
ments reflecting upon the Standard Dictionary, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company of New York, have been made. Lest the impression should 
be had that 7he 7rzbune originated these statements, and has given them 
circulation on its own account, we wishtosay: Zhe 7ribune was not and 
is not responsible for these statements; and that 7he 77rrbune does not in- 
dorse the charges therein contained. These charges were made by the pur- 
chasers of those advertisements. 





Comfort in Travel 
is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Centrai, ‘‘ The Niagara Falis Route,’’ between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain trom the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
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($2. 50.) 


Dollars. 
cloth binding ; more than 4000 pages. 
each play. 


is advanced. 
approval ; 


ever come back as not satisfactory. 
can't, send $1 to hold the price, 
balance is made up. 





The Only Large-Type Edition. 

Sold Direct by the Publishers only. 
Size of Each Volume: 

6x9 inches; 1 inch thick. 


paper. 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., 800 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DOLLARS FOR 


Offer Good for 30 Days from Date of This Issue. 


A Ten-dollar Set of Shakspeare’s Complete Works for Four 
The Only Large-Type Edition Published. 
some volumes; fine cream laid paper, restful to the eyes ; 
Edited by J. Payne Collier, 
F. S. A., with copious notes on the text and introductory essays to 
Complete, including Poems and Sonnets. 
can never be bought any cheaper—never as che ap after the price 
(Regular price of the set, $10.) 
money returned immediately if you are not satisfied. 
Thousands of sets have been shipped on these terms ; 
Send $4 to-day ; 
and we will ship ‘books when 


pas Specimen pages and full description FREE 


References: Dun, Bradstreet, and every bank in Philadelphia, or the publishers of this 


The convenience of having book covers of strong 
manilla paper that will fit any book is appreciated 
best by those using the 


“ONE PIECE” Covers 


Sample dozen, 25 cents. W. B. HARISON, 59 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. Send for wholesale priced 
list of school books of all publishers (7,500 titles), 
price, 10c. 


TY’ i f) 0 
ADhwlk { (Soot 


On the subjectsof Bookkeeping, Spelling, 
English, Letter Writing, shorthand, 
Typewriting, Commercial Law, for use 
in Public or Private Schools, (also Pocket Diction- 
ary) are published by 


= : 


Eight hand- 
full silk 


These books 





Every set sold on 


no set has 
or if you 
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Competition is strong, but the public usually is benefited by it. 
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when it appeared, a chorus of praise from scholars a!l over the 
world. What a noble structure was built on the foundation left tional work, and the characteristics of Liebig. As the writer 


pense was spared, and instead of one builder, or a few, there were 
scores of men, each a specialist in his line, who helped to com- 
plete this great intellectual edifice. A copy of Webster seemsto they do admire and esteem him. As the result of my inquiries, 


rch 7, 1896 
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fully worded definitions ; for its quotations illustrating the use of 
00 $ words: for its excellent appendices, and for its numerous other 
ad points of merit. Whatever other dictionary is found in the study 


GQSSSSSSISSSSBAISSSSSSSBSBSSEAAA Webster’s should not be lacking. Its extensive use in schools 


shows its popularity there. G.& C. Merriam & Co., Spring- 


For many years Webster's Dictionary stood as the representa- field, Mass., are the publishers of this great work. 
tive of the best effort in the field of lexicography of an American 


olar, and hence it is not surprising that many felt an almost 


lar, Another volume has been added to the Century Science Series 
patriotic love for it. But thought widened, science advanced, ( FustusVon Liebig, his life and work, by W. A. Shenstone, F.I.C., 


bringing many new terms, and necessitating revision, a work that published by Macmillan & Co., New York,) equaling in interest 


ld not be done by one man. The needs of the English-speak- and value the volumes already published. The sketch of the life 
race for a dictionary containing the words of good repute of Justus Von Liebig has been most ably written by W. A. Shen- 


d in all places where the English language is spoken has 


stone, lecturer on chemistry in Clifton college, and gives us a 


n amply met in the /nternational Dictionary, which received more extended knowledge of this great scientist. Chapters are 


devoted to an account of the chemical discoveries, the educa- 


Dr. Webster! In the completion of this great work no ex- truly remarks, “the name of Liebig is doubtless familiar to most 


of us, but | fear that very few have any clear idea what he did, 
why chemists admire and esteem him, or, indeed, are aware that 


a necessity to scholars, teachers, editors, authors, and others made among cultivated people, I have found the prevailing im- 


engaged in intellectual pursuits, They will need it for its wisely pression concerning Liebig to be that he was a man who gained 
chosen vocabulary, from which useless and archaic words have a large fortune by making “ extract of meat.” Now and then one 


n excluded ; for its modern spelling ; for its concise and care- meets some one who “ seems to have heard” of his name in con- 
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ats C. 1. Sracy, Sec’y Y. M.C. A, ur pastor, the Rev. Dr, Farrar, spoke —_ great | good that I never cease recommending it to my 
.  - Se difficulty, apparently from a heavy cold settied in | friends and as you know have bought as many 
In thirty years’ m.. .. e ss b : ph atm d- 1" chest. I him one of your Pocket Inhalers, ~ or y sa h a given to persor l yn chy . 
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sien 5 Save Ges a oe ee ce epee SS “ Hausey Fitcn, 170-172 Chambers Street, puy them, and I have yet to meet one who has not 
pp teeny thy _ 1 I met with Hyomei, which (Dr. Farrar’s reply is given above) | thanked me tor recommending it It has completely 
| iad i heart (professional ethics to / . . cured my little daughter of Catarrh, from which she 
the contrar Since testing Hvo Gre boro, Ala., Sept. 15, 1895. “emo thea ie wale tne 
mei in Larvngitis, s, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Your Hvomei cu of Catarrh after other | 24 0668 StHe , . er seed _ 
Fever, I believ > ini elf, for what it has done, remedies tailed ; will add mv name to the “ Pass-It- y 1.5 "ieee Treasurer). 
and I gladly add my name to the “ Pass-It-On On-Society.”” Yours truly, 
Society.” ar : W. M. Seay Albany, N. Y., July 3, 28s. 
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tis ever since last August; my pastor, Rev. O. W. | I have been the instrument of inducing many friends | on me is very pleasant; when I am oppressed tor 
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Flowers, advised me to try your remedy. He has | and acquaintances to seek relief through its use I | breath, I inhale a short time, and the great desire 
been using one of your Pocket Inhalers ever since | have vet to learn of one who has not been benefited | to cough is gone. The little Inhaler is my constant 


last Spring. and has derived much benefit from it I want to “ pass-it-on.”” companion : 
Miss Bertua B. Stewarp, Harrison County. A. G. Tuompson, 33 Wall Street. | Mrs. Saran E, Banruam, 359 Clinton Avenue 
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nection with agriculture. Scarcely any one now seems to know 
that he was one of the greatest of that class in whose work Mr. 
Balfour finds “ the causes which, more than any others, conduce 
to the movements of great civilized societies,” The purpose of 
this book, therefore, is to tell what Liebig was, what he did, and 
why all chemists, and all those who are versed in the history of 
science admire and esteem him so greatly. It is interesting to 
read the account of his early struggles, and at school we are told 
that he was not a success from a “ pedagogic point of view.” On 
one occasion the good rector, after reproaching the lad for his 
want of diligence, told him “ he was the plague of his teachers 
and the sorrow of his parents,” and ended by asking him what did 
he think was to become of him. Liebig, supposing that -he was 
expected to answer this question, replied, amid the uncontrollable 
laughter of the good rector and of the whole school, ‘‘that he 





New Train Service to Kansas City. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y has just added to its service a 
night train in both directions on its Kansas City Division in addition to 
the day train, which will still continue to run. Southbound the new train 
will arrive in Kansas City in the morning in ample time to make connection 
with the outgoing morning trains on all Southern and Southwestern roads. 
Passengers for Ottumwa, Excelsior Springs, Kansas City or points south 
or southwest of Kansas City, will find thisa most desirable route. A 
through sleeping car will be run between Savanna, Cedar Rapids and Kan- 
sas City, and free reclining chair car and coaches between Chicago, Savanna, 
Cedar Rapids and Kansas City. Meals wi'l be served on the train en 
route. Ihe agents of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y and con- 
necting lines will furnish any further information desired. 
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would become a chemist,” and his words undoubtedly came true. 

His unbounded energy and perseverance, and his fine mental 
attainments helped him to overcome obstacles that would have 
discouraged most people. The dominant characteristics or Lie- 
big were his intense desire for truth, his unselfishness, the com- 
plete absence from his mind of any tincture of the partisan, and 
his unfailing vivacity. His scientific disputes were, from the nov- 
elty of many of his ideas, not, unnaturally, rather numerous. In 
these discussions he too often forgot the man in his desire to rend 
and destroy the error. But even those whom Liebig belabored 
in the arena of scientific controversy could not help loving such 
aman when they came to know him, or fail to forgive him if in 
his ardor in the support of what he considered to be true, he 
sometimes exceeded the bounds of courtesy in scientific warfare. 
He was one of the greatest men of this century, and his name 
has become a household word over a large part of two continents, 
Would that the good rector who censured Liebig in the days of 
his youth could have read the account of his life now before me! 

MARY PROCTOR, 


The second year of 7he Academic French Course, by Antoine 
Muzarelli (American Book Co.), fully warrants what was to be 
expected after the publication of the first volume. (See N. Y. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, Jan. 4, 1896.) In the same systematic and 
progressive way, the serious student is led by an intelligent and 
conscientious French teacher to speak, write, and understand cor- 
rectly the French language during this course of “two years,” 
Tablets of irregular verbs, a general index, and a conversational 
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appendix under the title “ Un Voyage a Paris” make the work a 
vade-mecum for any one to consult at any time. Upon this ap- 
pendix the author seems to lay a special weight. Unlike other 
“familiar conversations” which are sometimes memorized even 
by beginners, for use in all possible and impossible circumstances 
in future conversation with French people, this appendix appears 
only at a stage when “it serves as a general review and a practi- 
cal application of all that proceeded,” being “a simple and ele- 
gant turn of the expressions in every-day life as employed by peo- 
ple of good standing and education.” J. SULZBACHE. 


That “‘ the proper study of mankind is man” is just as appar- 
ent to-day as it was when Pope penned this famous line. In 
these latter days man’s social and intellectual progress has been 
made the subject of profound and minute study from the savage 
in his dug-out to the civilized man in his ocean liner. The study 
of the lower races is one of vast importance, as showing the road 
over which all peoples have traveled towards civilization. Alfred 
C. Haddon, a renowned anthropologist and professor of zodlogy 
in the Royal College Science, Dublin, has treated one phase of 
the subject, and an important one, in his volume on Evolution in 
Art: As Illustrated by the Life Histories of Designs. He 
has supplemented his own deep knowledge of the subject by re- 
searches through the museums of Britain and continental Europe 
and by all the help possible to be obtained from men learned in 
the subject. Copious extracts have been made from the works 
of other writers to show that there have been quite a considerable 
number of investigators who have approached the subject of dec- 
orative art from a similar point of view to that elaborated in the 
present essay. The studies are confined mainly to art evolution 
in Europe, Asia, Oceania, and Egypt, the Western hemisphere 
not being included. The illustrations show the efforts of the 
early Aryans, Semites, and other peoples, as well as of those peo- 
ples who are still classed as savage. These consist of eight 
plates and one hundred and ‘thirty figures in the text. It isa 
work of vast importance, and will greatly aid in arousing an in- 
terest in this subject. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) 


Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D., the author of Modern German 
Literature, asked himself, “‘ What does the general reader want 
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to know about the literature of Germany?” and proceeded to 
furnish it. He found very little except the Nibelungen before 
Lessing, and comparatively little after Heine, that he deemed 
would interest the non German reader, and hence has condensed 
a great amount of matter in the first and last chapters. He has 
dwelt at length on the great names, such as Klopstock, Wieland. 
Herder, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Richter, and Heine. Their 
lives are traced 1n detail and also the influences that directed their 
genius ; numerous anecdotes and incidents are given that help to 
lend attractiveness to the book for the non-critical reader. While 
efforts are made to assign the rank and show the influence of 
each writer, the author has avoided being too minutely critical, 
“ Surely,” he says, “ it is right and helpful to pluck the flowers of 
literature without grubbing for their roots” —a sentiment with 
which most readers will agree. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, 


$1.50.) 


Papers that deal with thought-education, mental science, and 
spiritual evolution in their practical aspects are contained in the 
volume on Studies in the Thonght World, or, Practical Mind 
Art, by Henry Wood, Their restorative forces are explained 
and applied to human life. No one can read this book without 
receiving a great mental and spiritual uplift. Mr. Wood is an 
original thinker and an idealist, and has the faculty of presenting 
vital topics in a marvelously graphic and interesting manner. The 
higher unfoldment of man is ably treated from the scientific 
standpoint. The molding power of thought, and its systematic 
exercise as related to health and happiness, are also clearly set 
forth. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.25.) 


An Elementary Text-Book of Mechanics, Theoretical and 
Practical, by R. T. Glazebrook, M. A., F.R. S. (Cambridge 
University Press; $1.25) has recently been issued. Of late many 
elementary books have appeared, treating of this very difficult 
but most interesting science. Itis now universally acknowledged 
that the science of mechanics is the foundation of all the sciences, 
and an attempt is being made by some of the foremost men to 
introduce it in our preparatory schools. This small volume, 
written by a master of the subject, has the special advantage of 
illustrating the principles of the science by simple and convincing 
experiments. In a science like mechanics the definitions are of 
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the greatest import. and in this respect our author is especially 
commendable. After a thorough explanation of the term momen- 
tum. force is defined as “ the rate of change of momentum.” In 
almost every elementary book and in some of the advanced 
works on mechanics force is defined as “ that which changes or 
tends to change the state of a body, whether at rest or in motion ”’ 
This definition is unintelligible, as we know nothing of that “that,” 
but we can measure it only by the rate of change of momentum. 
The first five chapters are introductory, dealing mostly with 
definitions and illustrating their meaning ; the remaining six treat 
of Newton’s laws of motion, force and motion, energy. motion 
under gravity, collision and motion in a circle. Since Thomson 
and Tait have discovered in Newton’s third law, the law of con- 
servation of energy, almost every English writer on mechanics is 
stretching the term “ action” to mean energy. Our author has 
not escaped this tendency. First “action” is interpreted as 
transference of momentum, which is the generally accepted 
meaning of the term ; then it is stretched to mean energy. It is 
quite probable that a mind like Newton’s grasped the germ of the 
law of conservation of energy, but the fu!l statemert of the law 
was given by J. Robert Meyer and J. P. Joule based on experimen- 
tal evidence and elucidated mathematically by Helmholtz. The 
work contains many well chosen examples illustrating the text. 
It is a desirable acquisition to the elementary literature of the 
science, and will be especially useful for a class of students who 
have not had the advantage of a course in higher mathematics, 
A. A. H. 


Chemical Experiments, prepared to accompany “Remsen’s In- 
troduction to the Study of Chemistry,” by Prof. Ira Remsen and 
Dr. Wyatt W. Randall, is published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. Prof. Ira Remsen has been an indefatigable worker for 
the cause of education. The logical way in which he deals with 
the science of chemistry made his works the most desirable not 
only in this country, but also in Europe. The small work before 
us will be found an invaluable supplement to Remsen’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Chemistry” and should be in the hands 
of every teacher of the subject. A. A. H. 


Two books in the same line are published by Henry Holt & Co.: 
(1) German Prose and Poetry for Early Reading,by Thomas Ber- 
trand Bronson, isa jewel box in which the editor has gathered 
thirty of the tales most popular among the German people. They 
are told and read in cottage and castle. The foremcest writers of 
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this century have been raised on this literature. They are “ Maer- 
chen” by Grimm, Andersen, Haovff, interesting to all who 
know German, and most beneficial as an example of style and 
fiction. To add to the interest, Mr. Bronson has interwoven in 
his text-book about one hundred short poems by the greatest 
of German poets, which, like pearls, enhance the beauty of the 
gems thus collected. The notes and a very carefully prepared 
special vocabulary make this book easy reading for pupils not 
very far advanced in the study of the German language. (2) A, 
B. Nichols, of Harvard university, has selected 7hree German 
Tales for “ rapid reading,”’ and as such they will accord with col- 
lege requirements. Two of these tales are very popular in Ger- 
many. At the end of his work Mr. Nichols publishes an appen- 
d'x in which he “tries to illustrate more than a grammar can 4l- 
ways do,’’ some grammatical rules “ as a drill at the discretion of 
the teacher.” J. SULZBACHE 


The expression is in numbers of geometrical problems has been 
the aim of A. R. Hornbrook, A. M., of the Evansville (Ind.) 
high school, in his book on Concrete Geometry for Beginners. 
The author found that such a presentation of problems was very 
successful in his own classes; all that is here given has been 
subjected to the test of the school-room. The aim of the work 
has been to awaken gradually, by simple and natural methods, 
the mathematical consciousness of the child and to guide his 
perceptions in such a way as to lead him to lay a firm foundation 
for demonstrative geometry by means of his own observations 
and inventions. We can imagine with what delight the pupil 
will proceed from one step to another in the mathematical chain, 
and how mathematical abstractions will dawn upon his mind 
scarcely without an effort. The geometrical work will help the 
arithmetical and algebraic and vce versa. One of the strongest 
points in the book is the large amount of thought and work it re- 
quires of the pupil. (American Book Co, New York. 75 
cents.) 


What is known as the Arden Shakespeare is a col ection of 
one-play volumes, in Heath's English Classics, each one furnish- 
ing a good clear text, a scholarly in‘roduction, an index, and nu- 
merous notes The object has been “ to present the greater plays 
of the dramatist in their literary aspect, and not merely as ma- 
terial for the study of philology or grammar.” A?tug Richard 1/, 
is edited by C. H. Herford, Litt. D.,and Avamdlet, by E. K. Cham- 
bers, B. A. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 
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The subject of Juductive Logic is treated in a volume bearing 
that title, in a very concise way to suit the needs of college stu- 
dents, by Pres. Wm. G. Ballentine, of Oberlin college. The effort 
of the author has been to reproduce some of the excellencies of 
Dr. Fowler’s ** Elements of !nductive Logic,” with the substitu- 
tion of a sounder analysis of fundamental principles. The chap- 
ters treat of facts, observation, primary inductions, secondary in- 
ducticns, mixed inductions, facts of resemblance, facts of coexis- 
tence, facts of causation, and facts of succession, Mr Mill's doc- 
trine of causation, canons for isolating facts of causation, Mr. 
Mill’s four experimental methods, hypothesis, inductive argu- 
ments, fallacies, and the work of Bacon. The facts and princi- 
ples are so well and briefly stated that the book will be widely 
used among students of the science. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The fact that Isaac Pitman’s system ofjshorthand has survived, 
while many systems pretending to be scientific are now scarcely 
mentioned, shows that it has substantial merit. It is simple, 
practical, easily learned. So simple and condensed is this system 
that it is all contained (that is all that is necessary to form the 
basis for verbatim reporting) in a 16mo. volume of less than 
fifty pages, called The Phonographic Teacher. Those who con- 
template the learning of shorthand should own this little book. 
(Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York.) 


Observation Blanks in Physics, by Prof. Wm. C. A. Hammel, 
of the Maryland State normal school, is a book giving directions 
for simple experiments on air, liquids, and heat. There are illus- 
trations of the necessary apparatus and descriptions of the same, 
simple directions for performing the experiments, blanks for the 
filling in of the pupil’s observations and inferences, and places for 
the name of the pupil and that of the teacher when the work is 
accepted. The pupil’s observations are directed in the proper 
channel. but the help will not hamper independent work. By 
means of these experiments he can rapidly become acquainted 
with the foundation principles of physics. (American Book Co., 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 30 cents.) 


In recent years there has been a great demand for good litera- 
ture for use as supplementary reading matter in the schools. 
Teachers believe that it is better to have the children read high- 
class literature, and whole works, if possible, instead of brief se- 
lections. In accordance with this demand the Standard Literature 
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series was begun. No.1 is The Spy, by J. Fenimore Cooper, a 
story of Revolutionary times, and No. 2-3 (double number) is 7%e 
Pilot in which the celebrated John Paul Jones figures. The 
stories have been judiciously condensed and provided with intro- 
ductions and notes. They are bound in paper with a handsome 
cover design and red back. (University Publishing Co., New 
York, 12$ cents a number; $2.50 a year—2o numbers.) 


The German readers in use in the schools usually have very 
little but selections from writers who are dead. This is well so 
far as it goes, but it must be remembered that there is an im- 
mense quantity of excellent material to be culled from the works 
of living authors. The past twenty-five years have been very 
productive, especially in the matter of songs. The lyrical aspira- 
tions of the new German empire are embodied in a volume 
edited by Alexander Tille, Ph. D., lecturer on the German lan- 
guage and literature in the University of Glasgow, entitled 
German Songs of To-day. In preparing it an effort has been 
mace to bring together characteristic illustrations of the various 
intellectual movements that have made themselves felt in German 
lyric poetry during the last twenty-five years. The volume has as 
an introduction a critical sketch of the quarter century of song, 
with numerous illustrative extracts. (Macmillan & Co.. New 
York. $1.00.) 


A Midsummer-Night's Dream, one of the most delightful of 
Shakespeare’s comedies—the one that lovers of purely imagin- 
ative literature most enjoy—has been issued in The Students’ 
Series of English Classics. It is provided with a scholarly and 
appreciative introduction and notes by Katharine Lee Bates, of 
Wellesley college. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston. 35 
cents.) 


Under the title of Public Reading and Speaking, Prof. E. N. 
Kirby presents, in appropriate style, the results of his long exper- 
ience as a successful teacher along this line of educational work. 
The book aims to develop individuality in the student. The hints 
and helps that it contains will readily give the student a mastery 
of the main problems that must be solved in order for one to 
succeed upon the platform, in debate, in conversation, and in a 
host of other affiliated topics. As an instructor at Harvard, and 
in the Boston university, hosts of his former pupils will bear evi- 
dence to his great success as a teacher and thorough master of 
his work, The book contains 210 pages. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.00 net.) 
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It was a foregone conclusion that the kindergarten plan of 
teaching would be applied to the teaching of classes in the Sun 
day-school. In fact, the method has been more or less in use for 
some time, Some rather novel features are put forward by Lillie | 
E. Affolter and #. E. Belden in the volume on Azb/e Object Les- | 
sons and Songs for Little Ones. This, we understand, is the | 
first of a series of similar books; its subject is “ The Life and 
Words of Christ.” The life of Christ 1s given as a series of talks | 
to which are added questions illustrations, showing the use of | 
blocks, songs, and suggestions for teachers. The whole is pref- | 
aced by general suggestions on method of presenting the lessons. 
Teachers who have examined the plan have given it their unqual- | 
ified endorsement. Every one knows that Sunday-school teach- 
ing in the past has been poor enough, and anything that will help 
to impzove it will be heartily welcomed. (Bible and Kindergar- 
ten Music Co., Chicago. $1.50) 


Methods in Primary Reading with Sound Chart, by Sara A. 
Saunders, formerly critic in the Cortland normal school and 
— teacher of methods in the Brockport normal school, is a 

elpful little book for teachers who are striving to make little ones 
acquainted with the forms of written language. She prefers 
the “combination” method in preference to either of the three 
methods —“ word,” “‘ thought and sentence,” and “ phonic ” now 
before the public, and bases her preference on results as she has 
found them. The child, she says, should be taught first the writ- 
ten forms of those words wita which he is already acquainted. 
Then she tells how to make the transition from print to script, to 
introduce the use of phonic characters, etc. If the advice given 
in her list of “ don’ts ” is followed it will save many humiliating 
blunders. (Educational Gazette Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 


The most successful attempt at simplifying world-renowned 
literature for the use of primary pupils made recently is Fazry 
Tale and Fable prepared by Prin. John G. Thompson, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and Supt. Thomas E. Thompson, of Leominster, 
Mass. This little book is for children Who have acquired a knowl- 








edge of about two hundred words and about three hundred ad- 
ditional ones are introduced; the matter as presented has been | 
tried in numerous cases with classes of young children and each | 
time with the most gratifying success. One teacher recently wrote | 
to the publishers: “I read it half through in one sitting to my | 
little ones-—eight, six, and three years—to breathless atcention. | 
The story of changing leaves is very fine.” This is only a sam-| 
ple of the many enthusiastic letters. The success of the book is | 
proof positive that the immortal works of AZsop and other writ- | 
ers can be put in shape to be enjoyed by the youngest school | 
children. In the illustrating, the authors show that they believe 
that the best is not too good for children. There are reproduc- 
tions of pictures by such artists as Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, Von 
Marcke, and Tryon. Teachers should not miss the opportunity 
furnished by this book of presenting literature and art to their 
first-year pupils. (New Century Educational Co,, Boston and 
New York.) 





‘*An extension bookcase that grows with your library” should interest 
teachers. Write to Sunnyside Bookcase Co., Girard, Pa., for circular. 





FLORIDA. 
Personally-Conducted Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


There is no doubt but that every one has had at some time a desire to 
visit Florida, the ‘‘ Land of Flowers,” and that many have been deterred 
from so doing by the thought of a long and tiresome railroad journey, 
great expense, and a thousand and one other objections. These have been 
overcome by the inauguration of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally conducted tours to Jacksonville. A special train of unexcelled 
equipment makes the run from New York to Jacksonville in thirty hours; 
a tourist agent and chaperon accompany each tour to look after the com- 
fort of passengers while en route ; and the low rates offered bring the tours 
within the means of almost every one. 

The tours, allowing two weeks’ stay in Florida, will leave New York and 
Philadelphia on February 25 and March 3, 1896. The rate, including 
transportation, meals en route, and Pullman berth on special train, is $50 
from New York and $48 from Philadelphia; proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For further information apply to ticket agents, or address Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York, or Room 411, Broad street station, Philadel- 
phia, to whom application for space should also be made. 





Recalled Stormy Times. 


** Well that looks natural,” said the old soldier, looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in place of ordinary milk that failed on 
account of the storm. ‘It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 
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ssociation. 


\ Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


SEVERAL REASONS WHY THIS IS THE LARGEST AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL AGENCY IN THE WEST. 





I, Ithas filled more positionsthan| VV. It is clear and definite in its 
any two single agencies com- statements of the positions it 
bined, AND PROVES IT, has filled. It does not deal in 

II. It is the oldest agency in the glittering generalities that are 
West. too intangible to admit of 

Ill. It is proof. 
+ It is not local, but covers the/ yy. Jt fills the best positions in the 
whole country, from Maine to profession 
j H ‘Vv. ° 
California, (You do nothave| yyy, [¢ fills positions in every State 


another branch to join, and | 
another fee to pay for every | yyy] 
two or three additional states | 
in which you may wish to be | 
represented. ) 


and Territory. 

. Its Manager has been seven- 
teen years in educational work 
in Chicago; the last twelve 
with the Teachers’ Co-Opera- 


IV. It does not depend on school- | tive Association. 
book publishing or the selling! IX. It has a large force of efficient 
of school supplies for support. clerks, some of whom have 
The Manager does not ‘have | been several years connected 
the cares of a hotel” AND| with the Association. 
NEVER HAS. (Heonceowned| X. It furnishes the names and ad- 


a building that was used for a 
hotel, but he never was the | 
manager of it.) 


_ RESULTS ARE THE TRUE CRITERION. 
POSITIONS FILLED LAST WEEK. 


(For Immediate Work. Through our Personal and Direct 
Recommendation.) 

Miss Jessie McGill, to Columbia, Mo.—Director of Music. ($ 1 ,OOO.) 

G. A. Kindt, to Western Normal College, Bushnell, Ill.—Stenography and 
Telegraphy. ($800.) 

Miss D. Belle Neal, to Plymouth, Ind.—Grammar Grade. 

Miss Ethel E. Milliman, to Racine, Wis.—Grammar Grade. 

Miss Harriet Pierce, to Racine, Wis.—Kindergarten. 

D. N. Kingery, to St. Paul, Minn.—Professor of Mathematics in Macal- 
ester College. 


For IMMEDIATE positions this is the dullest season of the year. 
record shows we are not idle even in the dull season. 


Dd) 
This is our most active season for nert pear’s openings. 


we 
VAGANCIES 


The following positions are some of those for which we ,have been 
asked by the authorities to recommend teachers : 


WANTED NOW. 
Ward Principalship.—lIllinois, $1,000. Music, University.—South, $1,000. 
Grammar Grade.—North Dakota. Intermediate.—Near Chicago. French. 
—Private Academy, Chicago. Sciences.—Preparatory School, Chicago. 


FOR NEXT SCHOOL YEAR. 

Training Teacher.—State Normal, School, Indiana, 

West. German and Drawing—High School, 
Sciences.—High School, East. $1,000 Illinois, 
Latin, French, and German.—Nor- | Grammar Grade, in Northwest. 

mal School, Middle States. Sciences,—High School, Indiana. 
Sciences.—High School, Illinois. Commercial Department.—Normal 
Elocution.—Ladies’ Seminary, South. School, Middle States. 
Assistant Principal, in Texas. Associate Principal.—Large Prepar- 
Music.—Normal School, West. atory School, West. 
Penmanship—Normal School, Middle | Elocution and Delsarte.—Normal 

States. School, Middle States. ‘ 
Greek and Mathematics.—Congre- | Fifteen_(15) Primary, Intermediate, 

gational College, West. and Grammar Grade Teachers for 
Elocution and Delsarte.—Normal Western Cities. $60 to $80. 


dressesof thousandsofteachers 
located, and gives the strong- 
est testimonials from them. 


The above 





We wave 231 Vacancies FoR THE Next SCHOOL YEAR. 


Se nd for our large Manual (mailed free) and learn the extent of our work, 
Ourreputation is founded on actual success in filling places. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


pee 
School Book Publishers | 


Allyn & Bacon, Boston | 
Boston School Supply Co., % 
Educational Pub. Co., - | 


Ginn & Co., - 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Lee & Shepard, 

ach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Perry Mason & Co., 
Prang Educational Co., 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Thompson, Brown & Co., 
Powers, O. M. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 
Scott & Foresman, 
The Werner School Book Co., | 


Chic ago | 

Western Pub. Co. 
Practical Text- Book Co., 

Cleveland, O. 
American Book Co., N. ¥. City 
Appleton & Co., D. 
Armstrong & Son, A. C. 
Barnes & Co., A. 8. 
Clive, W. B. 
Harper & Brothers, 
Harison, Wm. Bev. 
Holt & Co.. H. 
Jenkins, W. R. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 
Lovell & Co., A. 4 
Macmillan & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., 
Mutual Bovk Company, 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac, 
Potter & Putnam, 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., 
Sheldon & Co., 
The Werner Sch’l Book Co., 
University Publishing Co., * 
Van Nostrand, D. 
Wiley & Sons, Jno. 
Wood & Co., Wm. 
Butler Co., E. H. 
Eldredge Bros., 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 
McKay, 
Potter & Co. Jno. E. 
Sower Co., Christopher, 
Johnson, B. F. Richmond, Va. | 
Williams & Kogers, 


“ 


a 
“ 
“ 
Chicago 


“ 


Philadelphia 


“ 


Rochester, N. ¥. | 


Apparatus 
Franklin Ed., Co., 
Hall, Thos. & Sons, 
Hammett, J. L. Co. 


Boston 


Ritchie Sons, T. 8S. v4 
Thompson, A. T. a 
Zieglar Electric Co. - 
Central School Supply Co., 
Chicago 
Manasse, L. pe 


Mclutosb pattecy Co., 
Robbins Co., A. L. 

Sargent & Co.. E. H. 

U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
bes ge & Fuller, 

Becker, Christian, New York City 
Beseler Charles, ™ 
Eimer & Amend, 
J. B. Colt & Co., 
Keutfel & Esser, 
McAllister & Co., 


| Peckham, Little & Co., 


agn 
an ie Co., J. B. 





chards & Co., si 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Philadelphia | 
Milligan, C. T. - 
Queen & Co. sa 
Williams, Brown & Ear 
Bausch & Lamb, a N. Y. 





School Supplies 


Bell, J. E. Boston | 

Boston School o» ly Co., oa 

Hammett Co., _ “4 
Chicago | 


Acme School Su at Co., 
Caxton Co., The 

Central School Supply Co., 
Donnahue & Hennebury, 
Educational] Aid Association, ‘* 
Flanagan, A. ” 


“ 


Kane & Co. Thos. 
-— er Adams Pub. Co., 
Giuastend, 

U. 8S. School Furnitare Co., 

Smith & White, Holyoke, Mass. 

American Mfg. Co. Jamestown N.Y. 

Twin City School Supply Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Acme Stationery & Paper Co., 

N 


Chicago 


“ 


.) 
. 


Andrews School Fur’g Co. “ 
Central School Supply co., “ 
Harison, W. Bev., 
Lawton & Co., 
Olcott, J. M. 


Potter & Putnam, 

| Schermerhorn & Co., 

Silicate Slate Co., 

Wilson, J. B. 

| Greenwood School Supply Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Blackboards. 
Hammett, J. L. Co. Boston 
Central School Supply Co., 

Chicago 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
Consolidated Lehigh Slate Co., N.Y. 
Crown Slate Co., = 


Slatington Bangor Slate Co., 


Betnle hem, Pa. 

Hyatt School Slate Co., 

American Slate B. B. Go., Phila. 

Book Covers 

Harison, W. Bev. New York City 
Van Evern, P. F. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 


Charts 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., ” 
Hammett, a Hie Co ° 
Central School Supply Co., 
Chicago | 


Educational Aid Association, * 
The Caxton Co. ad 
| U. S. School t urniture Co., 


DIRECTORY. 


Globes 
| Hammett, J. L. Co., Boston 
| Andrews Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Central School Supply Co., 
| Rand, McNally & Co., 

| U. S. School Furniture Co., 
| Holbrook, W.H., Mystic Bridge, 


Conn. 
| Schedler, H. 


“ 


New York 


| Kindergarten Material 


| Hammett, J L Co., Boston 
| Charles & Vo., Thos. Chicago 
| Schermerhorn Co., J. W. N. ¥. 


} Steiger Co., E. 
Bradley, Milton,Springfield,Mass 
Minerals 
English Co., New York City. 
Simmons, E. E. = 
| Ward’s Nat. Sci, Co.,Rochester, N.Y. 
| Howell, E. E. Washingtou, D. C. 
Pencil Sharpeners 
Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Hammett, J. L. Co., Boston 
Central School Supply Co. 
Chicago 
U. 8. Sebool Furniture Co., “ 
Andrews Sch. Fur’g Co., N. ¥. C. 
Goald & Cook,Leominster, Mass. 


Relief Maps 
Central School Supply Co., 
oo, 
Harison, Wm, Bev. N. 
Burgi Bros., Rochester, x. Y. 


School Bells 
Blake Bell Fountry. 
Hammett, J. L. Co 
McShane Bell Foundry, 

Baltimore, 
| Central School Suppty Co., 

Chicago 
U.S. School Furniture Co,., “ 
tuckeye Bell Fouudry, Cin., oO. 
Cincinnati “ 2 
American Bell Foundry, 





Boston 


Md. 


Franklin Educational Co., N. Y.C. | Northville, Mich. 
| Harrison, Wm. Bev. ad | Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Mutual Book Co., “ Meneely & Co., West Troy N. Y. 
Potter & Putnam, o | 
Jobn E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia | - School Clanks - 
ammett, J. L. Co., oston 
Dialogues and Recitations. Oliver Adams Pub. Co., Chicago 
Baker W.S. q Boston | Central School Supply Co., “ 
Denison Co., T. 8. Chicago U.S. Schooit Furniture Ce, * 


Flanagan, A. 
March Bros. Lebanon, O. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New Y ork City 
Dewitt Pub. Co., 

Excelsior Publishing Co., 


Kellogg & Co 

Ogilvie, J. 8. » 

Russell & Co. - 

Garrett Co., P. Philadelphia 
Dictionaries 

The Century Co., New York City 

Funk & W: alls, ™ 


Phila. 


G.& C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Erasers 
Hammett, J. L. Co. Boston 


Andrews Manufacturing Co., 

Cc hicago 
| Central School Supply Co., 
Londergon, W. H. 

U.S. School Furniture Co., 
| American Mfg. Co.,Jamestown,N.Y. 


Fla 


Hammett, J. L. Co., Boston 

—— Miller Co., - 
mmons Co., os 

panes & Co., Chicago 


rs 


Central School Supply Co., 
| U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 

| American Flag Co., Easton, Pa. 
Joel, A. J. New York City 
Consolidated FireworksCo. “ 
Thorp & Co., 8S. 5S. 


“ 


Smith & White. Holyoke, Mom. 
Acme Stat’y & Paper Co., N.¥ Cc. 
American News Co., 


School Maps 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Albany Teachers’ Age 
Penn. Educational Bureau, 

Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teacbers’ Agency, Boston 
Beacon os 
yw a s 
— os “ 
Fis ia es ia) 
Albert &Clark Agency, Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago 
National Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Rugyles, C. W. Cincinnati 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Denver 


“ee 








Hammett, J. L. Co. Boston 
Central School Sapply Co. 
Chicago 
Olmstead, W. A. 
Rand, McNally, & Co., - 
U. S. School Furniture ce 
American Book Co., N. ¥. C. 
Ulcott, J. M. a 
Second Hand School Books. 
Babb, W. E., Boston 
Barnes, C. M. & Co., Chicago 
Harison, We Bev., N. ¥. C. 
Hinds, Arthur, a 
Keyser, W. H. & Co., Philadelphia 


ency, Albany | 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 





National Ed, Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hazard Teachers’ Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Coyriere, Mrs. «ie 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 
New lork, Chicago, 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
Hazen, Irving, N, ¥. 
Metropolitan Teachers’ Bureau, 
N. Y. Educational Bureau, - 
schermerhorn Co.,J. W. 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
Saginaw, Mic h. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N 
Heating & Ventilating 
Boston Blower Co, Boston 
Exeter Machine Works, 
Guroey Heater Mtg. Co., 
Ideal Boiler Co., 
Magee Furnace Co., 
Smith & Anthony Co., 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Palsey, J. F. 
Buffalo Forge Co., 
J.H. Me Lain Co., 
Powers Regulator Co., 
American Boiler Co., 
Boynton Furnace Co., 
Fuller & Warren Co., 
Gorton & Ledgerwood 
Hart & Crouse, 
J. L. Mott [ron Works, 
Stundard Radiator Co., 
Peck & Williamson Co, Cincinnati O, 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 
Clifton, N. 
Roberts Machine Co.Collegev ille, Ps 
Craig Reynolds Foundry Company, 
Dayton, O. 
Detroit Heating & Ventilating 
Company, Mich. 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Michigan 
U. 8. Heater Co.: Detroit, Mich. 
E. M. Link, Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Stover Heater Co., Freeport, Til. 
The Herenden Mfg. Co., Geneva, 


New York 
Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Raymond Campbell Mf 


Co., 

Mid letown, Pa, 

W.C. Mowry. Norwich, Conn. 
I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Howard Furnace Co, Syracuse, ts 
J. F. Pease Furnace Co., Syracuse, 
New York. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 


“ 


“ 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canton, O. 
Chicago. 
N. Y. C. 


Ranton Boiler Co., 
Carton Furnace Co. 
Giblin & Co., 
Kernan Furnace Co., 
Russell Wheeler & Co. ne 
Broomell, Schmidt & G ‘0., York, Pa. 


School Furniture 
Allen, Chas. 8. 
Bobrick Sch, Furniture Co., 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., “ 
Perry, Geo. 8. - 
Kane & Co., Thos. 
Sherwood & Co., 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Manhattan Sch. Fur. Cc., N. Y. City 
Cleveland School Furniture Co., 

Cleveland. O. 

Favorite Desk Seating Co., 


Cleveland, O. 
Ohio Rakie Co., Dayton, O. 
Grand Rapids Seatin ing 


Co., 
Haney Sch. mm. "Co., 


Boston 


Chicago 


“ 


Rapids, Mich. 


| Manitowoc Sch. Fur. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis. 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Globe Schoo! Furniture Co., 

Northville, Mich. 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. 
Durant Desk Co., Racine, Wis. 
Richmond School Furniture Co., 


——_ ind. 
N. J. Sch. Fur. Co., 





Look for the New 


Paradise of Childhood. 


The Quarter Century Edition will be issued in March, This book has long been a 
classic among kindergartners, and the new edition will have so much new matter and 
be so attractively made that it will be more valuable than ever. 


Price, handsome cloth, $2.00. 


BRADLEY COMPANY, | 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, 


MILTON 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Get an early copy. 








PRENTISS 
CLOCKS 


CALENDAR, 
PROCRAM, 
SYNCHRONIZEG 


TIME PLANTS. 


No School or College 
should be without one. 


Correspondence solicited. Send 
two-cent stamp for illustrated 
Sees eo eeereneee. No, 
(1496' 1s mention 


Prentiss Clock Co., 


49 Dey 8t., New York City. 
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21 Experts — 


compose the Bicycle Council 
that passes upon each detail 
of Columbia construction— 
engineers, metallurgists, de- 
Signers, keen-eyed men of 
Science. And they do no 
guessing. Back of them is 
one of the most complete 
Departments of Tests in this 
country. Such accurate 
Scientific methods must pro- 
duce standard machines. ' 





BICYCLES 
Standard of the World. 


$ { 00 next best. 


To all Alike. $80, $60, $50. 

The Art Catalogue of Columbia and 
Hartford Bicycles is free if you call 
upon any Columbia agent; by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Branches and Agencies in nearly every 
town. If we are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity let us know. 





Hartford Bicycles are 














New Books. 


Readers of the delightful series of papers 
on visits to homes of British auchors will be 
glad that the publishers have begun a ser- 
les On our own, entitled Lzttle Journeys to 
the Homes of American Authors. The 
number for February is Caroline H. Kirk 
land’s delightful monograph of “ Bryant.” 
She was a triend of the poet and writes of 
him as such, yet makes the essay all the 
more acceptable to most readers. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The plays of Shakespeare are the inheri- 
tance of the whole human race in general 
and of the English-speaking race in par- 
ticular, and no home should be without a 
copy. If they are published in one volume 
either the print is too small for some eyes 
or the volume too heavy for convenient 
handling. The only satisfactory way 
seems to be to publish the plays in more 
than one volume. An edition has lately 
been issued in eight volumes that meets 
the requirements both in handy size and 
print, and at the same time holds a high 
place for scholarship. Each volume is 6x9 
inches and 1 inch thick, the whole compris- 
ing a total of about four thousand four hun- 
dred pages. It is edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, F. S. A., the great English Shakespe- 
rian commutator, and a life-long student of 
Shakespeare and his works. The founda- 


“T AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 
You're sick because your 
appetite overreached your 
judgment. Conscience and 
Stomach are of close kin. 
“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS 


No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders. 





tion of this edition is the full and compre- | 
hensive edition of Mr. Singer, but the edi- | 
tor has used large discretion as to what 

should be included. For instance, the text | 


| is not overloaded with notes ; the compara. | 


tively few that are deemed necessary are | 
placed at the bottom of the page where | 
they will almost invariably will be read. | 
In addition to the usual facts found in| 
sketches of the life of the dramatist, have | 
been included “new facts regarding the 
life of Shakespeare.” There are also brief 
excepts from some of the leading criticisms 
on the several plays. The retail price of | 
these volumes is $10 a set, but by dispens- 
ing with the profits of middlemen the pub 

lishers offer the eight yolumes complete 
for the wholesale price. The reader must | 
bear in mind that the reduction is obtained | 
by dealing directly with the publishers. | 
(Keystone Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) 


A series of essays on the relations of the | 
sexes, bearing such titles as, are we more | 
moral than the savages? courage of con-| 
viction, the higher education of women, | 
bachelors are dangerous, when should a 
man marry? the allurements of courtship, 
mercantile marriages, disadvantages of 
matrimony, advantages of matrimony, etc., 
by Louis Lombard, have been included in a 
small book called Odservations of a Bache- 
lor, Foraso-called bachelor, the author 
shows a remarkably minute acquaintance 
with his subject. Although all will not 
agree with his conclusions, it must be ad- 
mitted that he has presented the facts with 
remarkable accuracy. Furthermore, one | 
cannot read many paragraphs in his book | 
without seeing that he is on the side of 
good order and morality. The author has | 
evidently thought long and deeply on the | 
subject, and, it may be added, with good 
results. (L.C. Childs & Son,Utica, N. Y.) 


A poem by Robert H. Vickers, entitled 
America Liberata, is very timely just now 
when Cuba is making such heroic efforts to 
secure independence. It consists of one 
hundred and thirty-eight stanzas, each con- 
taining a double quatrain. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred citizens of the United 
States will agree with the sentiments of the 
author. The dealings of Spain with her 
American colonies is a blot on civilization. 
This carnival of crime the author describes 
in a vivid manner, some of his stanzas be- 
ing very effective. The subject perhaps 
covers too wide a range for the highest ef- 
fectiveness. There are portraits of Simon 
Bolivar and Gen. San Martin, two of the 


leaders in the war for independence. 
(Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 50 cents.) 


To write a history of literature and treat 
all justly and still have it accord with every 
reader’s judgment is an impossibility. "The 
critic may have ever so judicial a cast of 
mind, we must still make some allowance | 
for prejudice and personal preferences. | 
However, in A History of Nineteenth Cen- | 
tury Literature (1780-1895),George Saints- 
bury of the University of Edinburgh, has 
shown an acquaintance with the subject 
and a catholicity of taste seldom equaled. 
After doing ample justice to Cewper, 
Crabbe, Blake, Burns, and a few minor | 
writers, he proceeds to the consideration of | 
the great lights of the first quarter of the| 
century — Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Words- | 
worth he thinks wrote a few of the best | 
things and many of the worst ever written 
by a poet; Colerldge was a great poet who, | 
on account of unsystematic methods, has | 
left very little finished work ; Southey was | 
a respectable but not a great poet, but a| 
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THE 4 
GREATAMERICAN LADIES ! > 
Do youlikeaQupof p> 
GOOD TEA?> 

If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 4 
cents in stamps and we will send you 4 
a % lb. sample of the best T im-?> 
ported. Any kind you may select, > 
HOW ARE youR [| 


> 


CHINA CLOSETS? ; 


© 


Are the old dishes chipped and > 
cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
spotless table-cloth? We will re- » 
plenish it FREE. 7 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you > 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea? 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging > 


4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, > 


4 
4 


Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 


4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 


4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 


Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 
E made by getting > 


GOOD INCOMES orders for our > 


celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 

Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 
FREE to all Patrons. For full > 
particulars, address . 


The Grvat Ameritas Tea a, ¢ 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, ?} 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
vrrvrrrvrryvryryryryryrvyryry 
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The Rest 


Ricycle Shoe 


Made of celebrated “Prince of India’’ 
leather. Cut high or low. Corrugated 
soles. Prattlace-fastener secures laces 
without tying. Men’s—Ladies’—Black 
$3.00—Tan $3.50 


“BALL-BEARING” stamped on heel, 


Sold by all dealers or sent by express prepaid 
HANDSOME BOOKLET FREE 


C.H.FARGO & CO., CHICAGO 
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great man of letters; Byron’s great defect| Benches, Tools & Supplies 
is a want of sincerity, but his influence on | Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 


continental literature has been greater than 
that of any man’s (he does scant justice to 


' 


Chandler & Bar 


pecial discount for Schools and Classes. 


ber, surat 
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5 


Constable: KoCo, 


Dress Stuffs. 
Mohairs. 


Fancy and Glace Mobairs, 
Silk and Wool Suitlings, 
All-Wool Suitings, 
Plaids, Stripes, and ‘Mixtures, 


Check Suitings. 


Diagonals, Serges, Armures. 


Grenadines. 
Fancy Stripe & Plaid Grenadines. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


Broadway A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





Ladies of Refinement 2 


Have Been Usinc 


Brown's 
French 
Dressing 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 


—FOR— 


Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your Gealer for it and accept no substitute. 


Take only BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
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On Bosworth Field 
King Richard cried: 
*‘My kingdom for a horse!” 
But times have changed— 
To-day he’d want 
A Monarch wheel, of course. 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 
and a wheel fit fora king. Made in 
4models. $80and $100. For children 
and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, $40 to $75. Send for Mon- 


arch book. 


MONARCH CYCL 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Ful- 
ton Sts., CHICAGO 
83 Reade Street, 
New York. 


TTT 
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this great writer) ; Shelley and Keats are as 
great as poets as any of tne seven, and 
Keats especially has had great influence on 
Tennyson, Browning,Swinburne,and others. 
Admirers of Tennyson can find no fault 
with the way he has treated that great poet. 
He has wisely abstained from attempting 
to criticise the work of living writers except 
Mr. Ruskin’s; his is practically finished 
and may be judged asa whole. It must not 
be thought that he has devoted his atten- 
tion exclusively to the poetical literature ; 
he has given ample space to all kinds— 
periodical, historical, philosophical, dram 
atic, theological, 
criticism of art and letters. It is a remark- 
ably complete, and, on the whole, fair crit- 
ical history. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 


Literary Notes. 


Appletons’ Library Catalogue is an oc- 
tavo volume of 319 pages in which hun- 
dreds of volumes suitable for school or 
teachers’ libraries are described. The lists 
include those of history, biography, physi- 
cal science, mental and moral science, polit- 
ical and social science, finance and econom- 
ics, hygiene and sanitary science, philosophy 
and metaphysics, technology and industrial 
arts, anthropology, ethnology, archeology, 
paleontology, literature, language, art,books 
of reference, poetry and essay, travel and 
adventure, pedagogy and education, fiction, 
amusements and education, evolution, re- 
ligion, law, medicine, juvenile books, school 
and college text-books, etc. Many portraits 
of leading authors are given. Every teach- 
er ought to have this catalogue. 


A. C. McClurg & Co, issue Thomson Jay 
Hudson’s 7he Law of Psychic Phenomena, 
in which the problem is treated from a pure- 
ly scientific standpoint. 


The Bachelor and the Chafing Dish, by 
Deshler Welsh, F. Tennyson Neely, pub- 
lisher, is now in its second edition. When 
the woman is away, the man may find in 
tnis book a solace for all his gastronomic 
woes. The make-up of the book at the 
modest price of $1.00 is as fin-de-stecle as 
the contents. 


Ginn & Co, announce that they will begin 
at an early date the publication of a series 
of natural history readers under the general 
title of * Study and Story Nature Readers,” 
The lower books for primary use will make 
familiar and interesting animals the subjects 
of pleasant and instructive supplementary 
reading. For grammar grades one book 


will begin with the lowest forms of life and | 


trace the rising scale of powers and organs 
below the vertebrates. Another book of 
the series beginning at the head of the ani- 
mal creation, will picture the four great 
divisions of the vertebrates in some of their 
most expressive types. The work is in the 
hands of the author of Stzckney’s Readers, 
and arrangements are being made for as- 
sistance from teachers and others who have 
made this subject a specialty. 


It is somewhat remarkable, and may have 
passed unnoticed by many readers, that 
Mrs. Oliphant invented the name “Thrums,” 
and used it in one of her early novels. Mr. 
Barrie re-invented it in total ignorance of 
his predecessor’s book. The first choice of 
a fictitious name for Kirriemuir which ap- 
peared in his early sketches was “ Whins.” 
—The Bookman. 


For some years a club devoted to the in- 
venting and playing of new games has been 
in successful operation at Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
One of the members, Miss Mary White, has 
brought together the most successful of 
these “‘ Game Club” inventions and adapt- 
ations in a volume entitled 7he Book of a 
Hundred Games, which will soon be pub- 
lished by the Scribners. 


and scientific, besides | 


Insist 


On a good (the best) skirt bind- 
ing as strenuously as on a good 
cloth for the skirt. 

Ask for (and take no other) the 


ot a, Ni a wank 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


andl ~ 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and «materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 











Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of i 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in world— 
which — al h 

enerally sold for 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 

The newest shades in tan for Spring are 

included, and every pair is guaranteed. 

Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& (LOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 








Dry Goods. 





BLILDERS 
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Dr. Hunter's Lectures. 


How the Lungs are now Treated with 
Great Success. 
No, 4. 

Consumption, bronchitis, pulmonary ca- 
tarrh, asthma, and pneumonia are the chief 
diseases of the lungs which endanger our 
lives. 

For a long time they were supposed to 
be constitutional diseases, and were treated 
through the stomach and general system. 
It was a false theory, and fatal treatment. 
There were no cures of consumption under 
it. 

We now know that they are not consti- 
tutional, but local diseases of the lungs. 
They begin chiefly from colds, which in- 
flame the lining of the air tubes and cells of 
the lungs, and fill them with unhealthy 
mucus. When the lungs are clogged they 
cannot perform their office, the breathing 
becomes short, fever arises, the patient is 
constantly racked by cough in efforts to 
clear the lungs, and the flesh and strength 
consume away. 

These effects result from every attack of 
congestion of the lungs, whatever its cause 
They can be remedied cnly by removing the 
congestion, and freeing the lungs from the 
matter which obstructs them. 

The only treatment that is effective and 
certain is the direct application of healing 
remedies to the lungs by inhalation, It is 
an axiom of medical science that all local 
diseases require local treatment for their 
cure Physicians who regard lung diseases 
as constitutional, and treat them through 
the stomach, do not expect to cure them. 
Temporary relief of the symptoms is all 
they look for or ever accomplish. 

Not only must the lungs be treated by 
inhalation (which is the only way they can 
be reached at all), but the remedies inhaled 
must be adapted to the patient’s strength 
and condition. Inhalation, of itself, is no 
remedy. It is only the means of applying 
remedies to the lungs. You may inhale 
what is of no benefit, or what will do you 
harm instead of good. The different kinds 
and stages of lung disease require different 
remedies. To know what to inhale in each 
case needs long experience in the applica- 
tion of this special treatment, and profound 
knowledge of the conditions to be met. 

The importance of the lungs, in the econ- 
omy of life, is seen in the fact that to cease 
to breathe for only five minutes is fatal. 
Every function is suspended by it, and a 
paralysis of death seizes upon the body. 

You can then understand why an organ 
so necessary to life can not be impaired in 
its functions, even to a small extent, with- 
out injury to heaith resulting. The mildest 
catarrh of the lungs obstructs the freedom 
of breathing, and deranges the action of 
every bodily function. 

What, then, is this lung function which 
is so vital? What does breathing do? It 
purifies the old blood, and makes new blood 
out of the food we eat. If the purification 
does not take place, the whole system is 
paralyzed, and we die. If it takes place 
imperfectly, we are weakened and diseased 
by the impurity that remains, and can have 
no health until it is remedied. 

In introducing the inhalation treatment | 
gave to the world the first common-sense 
application of medical science ever made to 
the cure of lung disease. I have curec by 
it, and am now treating with success every 
form of lungcomplaint. In over forty years’ 
experience as a physician I have never, 
either in hospital or private practice, known 
of the cure of a consumptive by any other 
means. ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 

117 W. 45th street, N. Y. 

NoTE.—Readers of THESCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL who are interested in the subject will 
receive a copy of Dr. Hunter’s book free, 


Literary Notes, 


The New York Sum devotes more than 
three columns to a review of A Héstory of 
Political Parties in the United States, by 
Prof. J. P. Gordy, of Athens, O., and calls it 
““one of the most creditable and useful 
books that has ever been produced within 
its specific field.” The part reviewed by the 
Sun is only the first volume of a history to 
be completed in three volumes and ends 
with the opening of the present century. 


Rich, Red 
Blood 


Is absolutely essential to health. It is impos 
sible to get it from so-called “ nerve tonics” 
and opiate compounds. They have tempo 
rary, Sleeping effects, but do not CURE. To 
have pure blood and good health, take 





The title of The Makers of Our Natirn | 
and Our Battles for Freedom (A. W. E\- | 
son & Co., Boston.) has been chosen for a| 
series of large plates,—Portraits of the men 
who gave birth to our republic, and of those 
who have made its onward march triumph- | 
ant, as well as pictures of the scenes in| 
which they were the chief actors. The | 
work will have three distinct sides,—histor- | 
ical, patriotic, and artistic. For their three- | 
fold value they should hang in every public 


school in America, 


Interesting Notes. 


The points claimed by the Co-operative 
Teachers’ Association. Auditorium building, 
Chicago, include the following : It has filled 
more positions than any two single agencies 
combined ; it is the oldest agency; it is not 
local, but covers the whole country ; it does 
not depend on school-book publishing or 
the selling of school supplies for support ; 
it fills the best positions in the profession ; 
it furnishes the names and aadresses of 
thousands of teachers located, etc. Fora 
list of first class positions that must be 
filled immediately and others that must be 
filled by the opening of the next school year, 
see another column. 


A popular place to trade, not only for 
ladies of the Metropolis but for visitors, is 
the store of Arnold, Constable & Co., con- 
veniently situated at Broadway and Nine- 
teenth street. The goods to which they 
specially call attention at present are fancy 
and glacé mohairs, silk and wool suitings, 
plaids, stripes, and mixtures, check suitings, 
grenadines, printed challies, etc. 


the new spring suits will be in demand, 
Why pay big prices for them when such 
bargains are offered by Strawbridge & 
Clothier, of Philadelphia. They have se- 
cured a lot of dressed kid gloves, with five 
Foster hooks, which they will send postpaid 
for 77 cents per pair, not much over fifty | 
per cent. of the usual price. 





Four massive volumes, substantially | 
bound, containing 5,357 pages and 3,coo 
illustrations, make up the Lacyclopedic 
Dictionary. Asplendid chance is offered 
by the publishers, the Syndicate Publishing | 


to obtain this great work. ‘he usual price 
is $42.00, but 2500 sets will be sold for $1.00 
with the order and $1.40a month for a year. 
Full details of the offer will be found in an- 
other column. 


and make a better teacher of a man or wo- 
man by enlarging the ideas. It will be worth 
much more than it costs. For information 
in regard to a private mid-summer tour to 
Europe address Organizer, 126 William 
street, N. Y. 


The dealers say that the Smith Premier 
Typewriter is one of the leading writing 
machines made, and nobody knows better 
than they. Itranks with the best, and that 
is the reason why the demand for it is so 
great; there are branch offices in twenty- 
nine principal cities of the United States. | 
The three new model Smith Premier Type- | 





by addressing him as above. 


writers, Nos, 2, 3,and 4, have many | 


A trip to Europe will improve the health, J. M. OLCOTT, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has first, last, 
and all the time, been advertised as just 
what it is—the best medicine for the blood 
ever produced. In fact, 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Isthe One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1, 


’ : assist Digestion and cure 
Hood s Pills Constipation. 25 cents. 


BOVININE 


Lhe only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 








muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 











When Easter comes kid gloves to go with | Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 


Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 


Co., 236 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, For catalogue giving full information, address, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., Dean, 
University Buiding, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N.Y. CITY. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


For School use as 
FL GS! required by State 
e Law. Address: 


Successor to OAK HALL CO.,4 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - Mass 


DEAF Sere 


where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCO 
enly, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for 1 oe ot FERS 
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improvements. If contemplating an escape 
from the drudgery of the pen, examine the 
Smith Premier before purchasing a ma- 
chine. 


It is a fact perhaps not generally known | 
that Gen. Grant was kept alive for the last 
few weeks by the use of Bovinine. Do not 
make the mistake of thinking that it is only | 
a medicine; it is a food. It relieves all| 
forms of indigestion with wonderful rapid- | 


ity. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
A WORD TO CHOIR-LEADERS, 


Easter, with its demand for bright, in- | 
spiring music will soon be here. Now is | 
the time to make a careful selection of an- 
thems and other devotional music so that 
the present year may be marked by the 
rich quality of your choral service. 

The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston 
announce that their list of Easter Publica- 
tions for 1896 is the largest issued in recent 
years, and the quality of the compositions 
is richer than ever. The enterprise and dis- 
crimination of this old house in securing the 
works of the most popular composers are 
matters of record, and the array of music 
publications to which they are now calling 
the attention of choirs is sure to delight 
every one interested in this class of music. 

The Ditson Company's new Easter cata- 
logue is worthy of special attention. It em 
braces everything pertaining to Easter,new 
and standard anthems, hymns, songs, chil 
dren’s songs and carols, and Easter services 
for Sunday-schools. It is sent free on re- 
quest, and every choir singer should pos- 
sess it. 


There is great activity in the oil region of 
southeastern Kansas, and much is doing 
both in the boring of new wells and in the 
development of wells already put down to 
oil. Some 2,000 wells will be opened in 
that region within the next six months. 


Large schools of fur seals have appeared 
off the coast near Santa Cruz, Cal., this 
month, and unprecedented catches have 
been made. The total catch since the seals 
appeared is said to be about five hundred, 
and the seals are much larger than those 
caught in previous years. A number of 
whales have also been seen off the same 
coast lately. 

The Great American Tea Company has 
the reputation of doing whatever it promises 
(and it does it every time) and its standing 
in the business world is the best. It has 
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Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 
Rounds the body, and 
fills the hollows -% till 
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been for over thirty-five years at its present | 
business location, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey | 
street, from which place goods have been 
sent to all parts of the United States. The | 
managers agree to send atrial order of from 
one to five pounds of tea to any part of the 
country upon receipt of list prices. They 
guarantee the goods to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. They will receive postage stamps in 
payment for goods. 
ways be particular and state the name of 
the tea you want. You will not be disap- 
pointed in the quality. The advertisement 
of this company will be found on another 
page. 


Coyotes have killed all the cats in the | 


town of Valley, Wash., and in the neighbor- 
hood. They come boldly into the town at 
night and pick up every cat they come 
across, 


There is an unsurpassed Dining Car ser- 
vice on the Nickel Plate Road. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. Winstow’s SoorHinG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS: It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
*Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
Twenty-five 


world, Be sure and ask for * 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
cents a bottle. 





Give them a trial; al- | 
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THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
| double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Cash Adva nced Weekly to reliable men in the sale of the 
| sonal Interview Desired. DODD, MEAD & — New York & ee 
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Send for Catalogue. 
Words and Dictation. 
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International Cyclopaedia Officially adopted for the schools of 
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SOMETHING NEW. 
Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue, 
‘PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
Write for Terms. Per- 
‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY: 
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WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY |©99008009 
Teach \ 


RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. 
Brown University, Amherst College, Williams College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee 
University, and University of North Covetina. | 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
202 Devonshire Street, 


CHICAGO: 
106 Wabash Avenue. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS, 


The fourth in this series vf pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 


address, 


The Prang Educational Company, 


964 Washington 8t., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th St., 


NEW YORE. 15] Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 





HUTCHISON’S PHYSIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


Our Wonderful Bodies, First Book, and 
Second Book, and Physiology and Hygiene. 





Department of Public Instruction, Albany, N. Y., Nov. 15. 1895. 


‘7 have no hesitation in assuring you thatin my judgment they fully meet the require- 
ments of the new law of this State, relating to instruction in the effects of alcoholic liquors, 


stimulants, etc.” (Signed) 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43-47 East Tenth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 31. 17TH ST. 


262-264 WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 
1028 ARCH ST. 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. [t contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


PREMIER TYPEWRITERS 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 





Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal 


Cities in the United States. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


|@ 
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©) ers 
e Students 


Request your local bookseller to send 
for our new catalogue of school books 
of all publishers. 

Then when youask him the price of any 
school book he can tell you, as this cata- 
logue is —— 


GOQ 





© 
| 


Tf you w. wish « a ce ati ulogue for your- 
& 


e self, t00, 7 write tous direct .... 


ARTHUR HINDS & co. 
© 4 Cooper Institute New York City ( 


608000800 
New Easter Music 


OUR list of new Easter Music for 1896 1s one of the 

largest ever issued, and the following selections 
indicate the exceptionally high character of the com- 
positions, 


SONGS, Etc—-SHEET MUSIC 














Awake, Glad Seoul! Awake! _ Crome $ .50 
Soprano or Tennor in E-fla 
Awake, Giana Soul! Awake! Crowe 50 
Mezzo a or ey " c 
Our Risen Kin Loud BW 
Soprano or Tenor in D, Alto or sia A 
Bice, a4 Buried 40 


Lord Perr 
Olo in B-flat. Fine solo for medium voice. 


ANTHEMS, HYMNS, QUARTETTES, BTC. 


(Octavo Editions.) 
(Always mention the number when ordering.) 


9113. Alleluia! Alleluia! Hearts and 
oices Heavenward ise 





. A. Schnecker  .16 
Bass and Soprano Solos and Quartette, 
8642. Another Blessed Easter Dewse 
Mixed Quartette. McIntosh 10 
Soprano or Tenor and Base Solos. 


| 9980. Awake Ur: my Glory Barnby & 
Anthem ixed Voices. 
9046. Chriss is Risen Bruche  .i0 


PHILADELPHIA 
| 


Duets. Soprano and Tenor, Alto and 
Bass. Quartette and Chorus. 


9101. Christ Was Born, Died, and Avese 


Clouston .10 
Bass Solo and Mixed Quartette. 


8900. Eastertide Seymour Smith 10 
Trio. Female Voices. 


| 9051. Holy omen atthe Sepulchre, The 


Mixed V. oic biant .12 
Soprano and Tenor Solos and ‘Caaes 
53. Jesus Chrict is Risen Zo-Dey 
Quartett Clara Scott 
Soprano and Tenor Solos. 
9048. Praise to Our Victorious King 
Quartette or Choru Danks .10 
Soprano or Tenor r Solo. 


gQ 
vom 





Complete catalogue of Easter music sent postpaid 


| on application, 


Oliver Ditson Company 


4537403 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N. Y., J. E. Dirtson & Co., Phila, 





The Leading Con 
—— a. fier wile Sol de. CARL 
ustrate: alendar givi 
New England Conserv a of Music, Boston. 


information free 











[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORE 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 











Correspondence solicited. 





OE a ae 


